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Fig. 1. TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, St. Burchard 
New York Art Market 








THE BUST OF A BISHOP 
BY TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


By Justus BIER 


schneider (c. 1460-1531) is a bust of a bishop, which according to 

tradition represents St. Burchard, the first bishop of Wiirzburg 
(Fig. 1).* Through the nineteenth century this bust was in the collection of 
Castle Mainberg near Kitzingen which contained other famous works by 
Riemenschneider such as the statue of St. Magdalen from the shrine and two 
reliefs from the wings of Riemenschneider’s Miinnerstadt Altar.* This col- 
lection was started by Wilhelm Sattler who bought Castle Mainberg in 1822 
from the Bavarian government; it was enlarged by his son Jens Sattler after 
whose death it was auctioned in 1901.* The bust of St. Burchard came then 
into the collection of Benoit Oppenheim in Berlin* and was acquired through 
a Munich dealer by the late Henry Goldman of New York. 

The bust is cut from soft lindenwood, a wood preferred in southern Ger- 
many and used exclusively by Riemenschneider for statues and reliefs where 
he did not use stone.” It is now without paint except the delicate marking of 
the pupils with black color and of the circles of the iris with a gray wash that 
diminishes in tone towards the center of the eye. Riemenschneider made this 
addition to the eyes of all his figures.° Notwithstanding this, vestiges of paint 
and linen found in the depths of the folds underneath a more recent coat of 
paint prove that the bust had been painted originally—the paint having been 
applied over thin linen glued to the wood.’ Yet this original coat of paint must 
have been added in another workshop rather than in Riemenschneider’s. Rie- 
menschneider was listed as a sculptor and not as a painter among the masters 
of the Wiirzburg Guild of St. Luke—made up of the three sections of painters, 
glaziers and sculptors—and therefore had to turn over pieces to a painter's 
workshop to be fully painted. Riemenschneider apparently liked his sculpture 
better without paint, as is proved by the marking of the direction of the glance 
which gives the finishing touch to his figures and also by the fact that he 
delivered his works without paint whenever his patrons were willing to agree 
to it. 

The St. Burchard is really more a half-length figure than a bust. It was prob- 
ably cut from a full-length figure when this was changed into a reliquary by 
adding to it a square container for relics in the shape of a flat box with slightly 
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concave sides. This addition of the relic box, which was placed so that it 
seemed to hold the coat together like a brooch, necessitated a crude cutout 
on the breast. All this may have occurred in the early years of the nineteenth 
century as a result of the seizure of reliquaries in precious metal during the 
secularization of ecclesiastical treasures by the State in 1803, which made it 
necessary to find new accommodation for relics. The early nineteenth century 
as the period when this alteration occurred is indicated by the shape of the 
relic box, of the restored staff, and of the decorations added to the mitre, all 
of which are seen in older illustrations showing the bust before the paint and 
modern additions were removed in the beginning of the twentieth century 
and a well-carved staff in Gothic style was added.* That the piece was not 
created as a bust seems proved by the fact that all the busts which Riemen- 
schneider designed as such are cut and finished full round in head and body,* 
while his statues intended to be put in box-like shrines or in front of piers are 
flattened on the rear. Only statues placed in the open-work above the shrines 
of his retables and intended to be seen from both front and rear are carved full 
round like the busts. In the case of the St. Burchard only the head is treated full 
round; the rear of the body is flattened and not executed at all, so that only 
the frontal view can be taken into account.'® The reduction of the full-length 
figure to half its size does not destroy the artistic effect of the fragment; the 
piece is cut so cleverly that it seems more or less complete in itself. 

St. Burchard is shown in his full regalia, raising his right hand in the gesture 
of blessing while his left hand holds the staff with the sudarium. The head is 
slightly bent toward the side and this slight bending seems to emphasize the 
expression of humility and asceticism on the rather youthful face. This face 
is a type which Riemenschneider used repeatedly for representing bishops. To 
mention only documented and dated works: the rather harsh, severe face of 
St. Kilian of the Miinnerstadt Altar (1491-92), a statue executed under Rie- 
menschneider’s supervision by an assistant (Fig. 4) ; the mellowed face of the 
Bishop Rudolf von Scherenberg on this bishop’s monument in the cathedral 
of Wiirzburg (1496-99) (Fig. 2) ; and the calm, reflective face of the St. Kilian 
bust from the high altar of the same cathedral (1508-10) (Fig 3). The basic 
structure of all these rather elongated faces is similar to that of the St. Burchard 
bust; a fieshy, well articulated nose dominates the face together with the 
almond-shaped eyes, which are set at a slight angle and clearly marked by 
means of precise cutting of the edges and folds of the lids. The tight-lipped 
mouth has a slight downward turn and its smallness is emphasized by the 
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encircling curves of the grooves starting down from the nostrils. The chin is 
broad and clearly marked, slightly exceeding in its outline the curve of the 
jaws. The cheekbones are emphasized and seem to bring the eyes closer to- 
gether. The basic structure of all these faces has been adapted to different ages 
in the sculptures mentioned; the head of Rudolf von Scherenberg being the 
oldest and the heads of the two St. Kilians being in the full vigor of manhood, 
while the bust of St. Burchard transforms the type into a more subtle youthful 
form. The expression of dominating power in the thinned faces of the older 
men with their wrinkles and creases is lacking here, but the St. Burchard head, 
full of the peculiar charm which Riemenschneider knew how to embody in 
such youthful faces, shows beauty and youth unaware of itself and resigned 
to devotion and contemplation. 

In looking for a similar expression among the documented works of Riemen- 
schneider, one may find it on the face of Bishop Maximin in the relief of the 
Last Communion of St. Magdalen from the already mentioned Miinnerstadt 
Altar. But this face too is more mature than the face of St. Burchard as far as 
age is concerned. Among the associates of St. Kilian—Sts. Kolonat and Totnan 
(Fig. 5) whose busts flanked the St. Kilian bust on the high altar of the Wiirz- 
burg cathedral (now in the Neumiinster, Wiirzburg)—a similar youthful 
countenance is found, yet brought to a quite different effect by the crown of 
curls which surrounds the faces of these saints. 

If we look around among other bishop statues attributed to Riemenschneider 
we find a St. Erasmus from Kitzingen, now in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 6) ,"* 
which has greater similarity to the St. Burchard bust than any of the works yet 
mentioned, although the face is again that of an older man, more emaciated, 
furrowed with many wrinkles, as if to show the marks of an ascetic life. This 
statue, carved in lindenwood as in the St. Burchard bust and like it divested 
of a former coat of paint, shows in many details a similar treatment, from the 
general movement of the figure with the slight bend of the head to the way 
in which the left half of the mantle is drawn over to the right side, thus break- 
ing the vertical flow of the folds of the dalmatic which both bishops wear 
under the choir mantle.’* In details the motives show some variation, being 
more complicated in the figure of St. Erasmus, which belongs to the period of 
the Last Supper in the Holy Blood Altar at Rothenburg (1500-1502) ,’* while 
the St. Burchard bust in its purified and simplified style belongs in the late 
period which starts with the above-mentioned busts of St. Kilian and his Asso- 
ciates (1508-10). The new simplicity is apparent in the treatment of the face 
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in smoother planes, in the emergence of a rectilinear structure from it, with 
the nearly perfect norizontal of the brows counteracting the vertical line of 
the nose, in a way very similar to that of the Neumiinster Kilian (Fig. 3) and 
very different from that of the Miinnerstadt Kilian (Fig. 4) with its actively 
drawn-up, arched brows, and the Scherenberg (Fig. 2) with its expressive 
knitting of the brows. It is further evident in the way St. Burchard’s choir 
mantle is arranged, not drawn in under his hand, but falling down in a sweep- 
ing curve, sharply changing its direction underneath the elbow and simply 
thrown over the wrist of his left hand. St. Erasmus (Fig. 6), on the other 
hand, holds this drawn-up end of the mantle, which overlaps half of his 
hand, while the hand of St. Burchard is shown completely with very articulate 
expression in spite of the glove. 

A comparison with the busts of St. Kilian and his Associates (Fig. 5) proves 
that the St. Burchard bust shows the same tendency to assume a certain 
grandeur, characteristic of Riemenschneider’s way of assimilating the Renais- 
sance spirit without succumbing to the new canon of form; he simply com- 
petes with the advancing Renaissance movement through clarification and 
simplification of a form-system still essentially Gothic. This is the path fol- 
lowed also by other Franconian artists like Adam Kraft, who also belonged 
to the older generation which objected to a complete surrender to the new 
Italianized canon, as it was accepted by such younger artists as Loy Hering or 
Peter Vischer the Younger. 

In stressing the similarity of artistic tendencies in the busts of St. Burchard 
and St. Kilian and his Associates, it was also the intention to point out that 
those busts offer a terminus post quem for the dating of the St. Burchard bust; 
the simplicity of the St. Burchard bust, especially obvious in the arrangement 
of choir mantle and sudarium when compared with the St. Kilian bust (Fig. 5), 
suggests a date slightly later, in or towards the end of the second decade of 
the sixteenth century. In the beginning of this decade Riemenschneider com- 
pleted his tomb of Sts. Henry and Cunegund in the cathedral of Bamberg 
(1499-1513). In one of the latest reliefs, the Miraculous Removal of the Stone, 
a figure of St. Benedict’* seems very close in the calm, confiding expression 
of the face to St. Burchard, yet still more richly modeled. Around the middle 
of this decade he created the Crucifix of Steinach (1516),*° not to be com- 
pared in subject yet similar in the clearness of its form and restraint of expres- 
sion to the St. Burchard bust. And toward the end of this decade he started the 
monument of Bishop Lorenz von Bibra for the Wiirzburg cathedral (begun 
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Fig. 4. TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 
St. Kilian (detail ) 
Miinnerstadt, Parish Church 


Fig. 6. TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 
St. Erasmus 
5 . ; 
Berlin, Deutsches Museum 





Fig. 5. TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 
St. Kilian and his Associates 
Wirzburg, Neumiinster 





before 1519, completed 1522) ,** imbuing the noble figure of the bishop with 
a certain cool dignity in the attempt to embody in this work the new Renais- 
sance feeling of worldly pride. The St. Burchard bust is still untouched by 
such tendencies, which in the case of the Bibra monument may have been par- 
tially forced on Riemenschneider by the wishes of the humanistically inclined 
bishop. Riemenschneider eliminated this Renaissance tendency in the great 
masterpiece of his late years, the Maidbronn Lament for Christ (ca. 1519-23), 
which, in its St. John,** contains a figure comparable to St. Burchard. The 
two figures are very close to each other both in form and expression, in the 
admirable simplicity with which the faces are built out of the fewest possible 
planes, with strong emphasis on the tectonic structure and with delicate mark- 
ing of some few slight shadows, and in the strength with which the artist 
expresses the true medieval feeling of humility before God and devotion to 
the Christian cause. The St. Burchard bust belongs in the same period as the 
Maidbronn altar, a true product of Riemenschneider’s late style in the large- 
ness of its treatment which does not lower, yet seems to enhance the subtle 
strength of the religious emotion, typical of the best of Riemenschneider’s 
work.?® It is the work of an aging but in no way declining master who lives 
in the convictions of a past era, determined not to give in to the rise of a new 
age hostile to his world. 
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* C. Streit, Tylmann Riemenschneider, Berlin, 1888, p. 18. 

* J. Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Die friihen Werke, Wiirzburg, 1925, p. 16 ff., pls. 4, 7 and 8. 
*““Kunstschatze aus Schloss Mainberg,” Rudolph Lepke’s Kunst-Auctions-Haus, Berlin, 1901, pp. 5 and 11, 
a According to this catalogue the sculptures by Riemenschneider were first mentioned in a pamphlet of 
1826. 

* Benoit Oppenheim, Originalbildwerke aus der Sammlung Benoit Oppenheim, Leipzig, 1907, No. 10. 

* Bier, op. cit., p. 10. The height of the bust is 85 cm.; its width 50 cm. 

* [bid., p. 14; Oppenheim, /oc. cit., “The encircling of the iris in black is original.” 
* Oppenheim, /oc. cit., “The modern paint was removed with lye; yet the bust was originally polychrome, too, 
since in the depth of the folds vestiges of the original color and canvas could be observed.” 

* Cf. the illustration by Streit, op. cit., pl. 47 (a photograph reproduced in reverse) and by G. A. Weber, Til 
Riemenschneider, 3rd ed., Regensburg, 1911, p. 244, who had taken no notice of the restoration. The bust was 
first reproduced in the state in which it appears today in Kaiser Friedrich Museums-Verein, Ausstellung von 
Werken Alter Kunst aus dem Privatbesitz der Mitglieder im Ehemalig Graflich Redern’schen Palais, Berlin, 
1906. Oppenheim, of. cit., pl. 6, mentions as “restored,” “the tips of the index finger and of the middle finger 
of the raised hand, the free standing piece of the right inful, the crozier above the hand.” Also part of the 
sudary below the hand is restored. 

* Cf. St. Kilian and his Associates from the retable of the high altar of the Wiirzburg cathedral (rear view 
in Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Die reifen Werke, Augsburg, 1930, p. 111); and the bust of a young male 
saint (St. Sebastian?), created to house a relic as the original circular opening on the breast proves, in the 
Béhler collection in Munich, formerly in the Bavarian National Museum in Munich (Graf, Katalog des 
bayerischen National-Museums, V1 (1896), No. 703, pl. XXII). 

” Oppenheim, op. cit., “The bust is not at all cut from a bigger figure.” He makes no effort to prove this point. 
" Bier, op. cit., 1925, p. 55; and op. cit., 1930, p. 111 note 3; Th. Demmler, Die Bildwerke des Deutschen 
Museums, Berlin, 1930, III, 177, No. 410. 

* The choirmantle of St. Erasmus is held together by a broad band. Such a band probably held together also 
St. Burchard’s mantle. 

* Bier, op. cit., 1930, pls. 70-78. 

“ Bier, Tilman Riemenschneider Ein Gedenkbuch, Sth ed., Vienna, 1938, pl. 83 f. 

* Ibid., pl. 95. 

* Ibid., pls. 96-98. 


" Ibid., pls. 101 and 103. 
*E. Tonnies, Leben und Werke des Wiirzburger Bildschnitzers Tilmann Riemenschneider (Studien zur 


Deutschen Kunstgeschichte, vol. 22), Strassburg, 1900, p. 256 f., dated the bust as a late work. Adelmann, 
“Til Riemenschneider,” Walhalla, Leipzig, 1910, V1, 95, followed him. Oppenheim, /oc. cit., dated it ‘‘some- 
what later than the Creglingen altar,” . . . “in the first decade of the century the culminating point of the 
development of the master.’ His too early dating may have been influenced by the fact that Ténnies had 
characterized Riemenschneider’s late period as a decline. For Ténnies’ evaluation of this period cf. Bier, 


op. cit., 1925, p. 5. 
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PETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER AND 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY By Gustav GLUCK 


LASSICAL antiquity and Peter Brueghel the Elder seemed, until 
late in the nineteenth century, to present an incompatible contrast. 
C Brueghel, greatly underrated, was considered as a sort of peasant 
painting for peasants. We have now learned, however, to know his circle of 
friends in Antwerp and the high degree of culture surrounding him.* Not only 
was he conversant with humanists and scholars, but the whole of his life’s 
work (better known now than it was before) proves that Brueghel was a 
genius comprising the entire civilization of his century within his mind. We 
do not know much about his school studies but we are no doubt right in assum- 
ing that he understood or even wrote Latin. For it cannot be believed that the 
Latin verses and inscriptions which alternate with Flemish ones in the engrav- 
ings done from his drawings during his lifetime, were not read, understood 
and perhaps approved by the artist. We may even venture to suggest that short 
inscriptions like the titles of his series of large landscapes, as ]sidiosus Auce ps, 
Solicitudo Rustica, Pagus Nemorosus, Milites Requiescentes, etc., were worded 
by the designer himself. But this does not mean that he should be made re- 
sponsible for some of the rather bad verses intended to adorn his prints, even 
if he failed to object to them. 

A knowledge of Latin, if not also of Greek, may be concluded from the few 
classical subjects we find among Brueghel’s works. He certainly had no predi- 
lection for antiquity but when he happened to come across such a motive he 
followed the ancient author’s narration rather accurately. 

The first works by Brueghel into which classical subjects were introduced 
are two rather large landscape etchings” both bearing, beside Latin verses, 
the inscription: 

Petrus Breugel fec. Romae A° 1553 
Excud. Houf: cum prae’ Caes’ 
Although this statement of artist and publisher looks clear and explicit, it is 
enigmatical in more ways than one. There is no doubt about Brueghel being 
the inventor of the compositions and the well-known miniature painter George 
(Joris) Hoefnagel (1543-1600) having published the plates. But was Brueghel 
himself the etcher? This assumption might seem to be confirmed by the term 
fecit, usually meant to indicate the engraver. The two landscapes by C. Cort, 
the etcher, belonging to the same series as those two by Brueghel, are signed 
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in a quite analogous way by Cort and also by Hoefnagel as publisher. Never- 
theless we cannot believe that Brueghel etched the two plates himself. If he 
had done so as early as 1553, he would have had to wait, leaving the margin 
empty, a long time for the publication. For the two prints bearing his name 
could not have been issued before a considerably later date. Cort was not in 
the position of collaborating with Brueghel in 1553 in Rome and Hoefnagel 
was much too young to be a publisher at that time. It may even be possible 
that the series of four etchings did not appear until a quarter of a century later 
when Cort and Hoefnagel may have met in Rome. The issue of the prints 
would then have to be dated still later if the detail of the inscriptions “cum 
prae’ [sic] Caes’” is to be understood as meaning “‘with the privilege of 
Emperor Rodolph II” (in whose service Hoefnagel was the last decade of 
his life). In any case the two etchings bearing Brueghel’s name in the orthog- 
raphy Breugel, never used by himself, must date, we may be sure, after the 
great master’s death. 

Nevertheless we have no plausible reason to doubt Hoefnagel’s assertion 
that Brueghel’s original compositions on which the two etchings are founded 
were created during his stay in Rome and in 1553. Hoefnagel is certainly a 
valuable witness in this matter since he was a friend and fellow-traveler of 
the great geographer Abraham Ortelius, who had belonged to the group of 
Brueghel’s friends in Antwerp. We know besides that Hoefnagel must have 
been acquainted with Brueghel’s drawings from his voyage in France and 
Italy because he made use of some of them for his contributions to Georgii 
Brun Civitates orbis terrarum (Cologne, 1572-1618).* It cannot be said for 
certain but may be supposed in some probability that Hoefnagel may have 
been the etcher of the two plates, the delicate technique of which does not 
disagree with that of his drawings and engravings. He may have found the 
date and place in Brueghel’s originals, and, trying to enhance the value of the 
prints, inserted the word fecit instead of invenit. 

Although the style of the etchings themselves is rather arid and at the same 
time too delicate to agree with that of Brueghel’s vigorous drawings of this 
early period, and although the compositions in their extensive completeness 
look more like paintings than drawings, it may be assumed almost certainly 
that Brueghel’s originals were drawings, not pictures. Like some draughts- 
men, such as Mathys and Hieronymus Cock and Cornelis Metsys, who must 
be considered Brueghel’s immediate predecessors, the great artist followed 
even in his drawings the type of the ‘Panoramic Landscape’’* originally 
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created by Joachim de Patinir. The etching with Psyche and Mercury (Fig. 1) 
gives a wide view over distant country and winding through it a large river 
on which are a raft and sailing-boats and on whose shores, beside tall rocks, 
scattered villages and houses are seen. In the foreground on the left an eleva- 
tion with a high tree serves as a kind of repoussoir. Here an artist and his 
young pupil are sitting, turning their backs to the spectator and drawing the 
prospect lying before them. These two little figures seem to be, as far as I can 
see, at that period something new in the history of art; they are not only meant, 
with their surroundings, to help the ground of the landscape to recede but 
they may also be intended to suggest the impression that the artist had worked 
direct from nature. Such an assumption ought however to be considered fic- 
titious, for the present landscape is certainly not taken as a whole exactly from 
reality but has been composed in its numerous details by the draughtsman’s 
imagination. It appears that Brueghel did not study extensive panoramas like 
this one from nature. This was done only by his followers. Lucas van Valcken- 
borch introduced into his painted and drawn views of Linz® the motive of 
the sketching man, considered to be the painter himself, and accompanied 
not by a pupil but by a peasant who had led the way to the hill. In this case 
there is no doubt about the reality of the scenery. But when Joos de Momper, 
in one of his landscapes now exhibited as a loan in the Rheinisches Landes- 
museum, Bonn,® inserted the figure of the studying painter (here accompanied 
by two peasants looking on), he seems nevertheless not to have taken the 
waterfall or the whole landscape direct from nature and so merely follows 
the example of Brueghel on whose art he depends in other ways as well. Cor- 
responding motives are still to be found in the seventeenth century. In one 
of Jacob van Ruisdael’s pictures, the Monastery of the Dresden Gallery, the 
painter is sitting in front of a landscape certainly not taken exactly from nature. 
But the man sketching in Rembrandt’s well-known landscape etching (Bartsch 
219) is actually drawing after the cottage and farm buildings before him, 
and so does the draughtsman in a fine drawing by one of Rembrandt’s pupils, 
Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, belonging to a Frankfort private collection." 
Here the painter studying is already the principal subject as he is in Vermeer’s 
famous picture in the Czernin Gallery in Vienna. 

The etching with Psyche and Mercury is far from such realistic tendencies. 
Although composed of realistic details it is rather to be considered a sort of 
ideal landscape, even if we abstract the mythological figures which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, do not constitute a substantial element of the composition. Quite 
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the same type of landscape is to be recognized in the painted River Scene of 
the National Gallery, London (No. 1298) (Fig. 2), a picture* which has 
attracted the attention of several students who, although suggesting different 
author's names, have not yet succeeded, I believe, in finding the right one. 
Here not only the general disposition of the landscape is very similar to that 
of the etching, but the principal details such as the meandering river, the sail- 
ing boats, the snake-like raft, the rocks with caverns, the houses and little 
figures on the shore, appear in the painting too. And also the same kind of 
re poussoir, the elevation with the high tree, dominates the left foreground, 
and under the tree a draughtsman with his “sketch-book is seated as well as in 
the etching, only the faithful disciple is missing in the picture. 

Such a striking analogy cannot be just a coincidence. Paintings of pure land- 
scapes without any biblical, historical or mythological figures, such as the 
National Gallery River Scene, seem to be very scarce before the second half 
of the sixteenth century. I remember only one such painting, dated April 19th, 
1546, formerly in the Kaufman Collection in Berlin.® It is not an extensive 
view like the compositions we are studying here, but a simple, small piece of 
nature taken from some rural premises in a realistic way, the horizon being 
rather low. Its style is on the way from Cornelis Metsys to Cornelis Cort, but 
for artistic value it cannot be compared with the National Gallery picture. 
This picture too has been alternately ascribed to some of Brueghel’s predeces- 
sors like Jan de Cock and Jan Mostaert. If any of these attributions were right, 
the merit of the invention of the man sketching would go to one of these minor 
artists, while Brueghel should then be considered to have drawn this motive 
from his predecessor rather than from his own fancy. Such an assumption does 
not seem at all probable. Although Brueghel is more conservative in certain 
respects than is generally acknowledged, he is nevertheless not deficient in 
the power to find new motives, and his independence is great even in his begin- 
nings. He would not have committed such a kind of plagiary. 

Is it not more plausible that we should owe this spirited invention—a slight 
thing for his genius—to Brueghel himself as well as the earliest pure land- 
scape of important style in the painting of the Netherlands? Besides the 
analogies of details already mentioned, there is such greatness of conception 
and so much feeling for nature in the National Gallery River Scene that the 
attribution to Brueghel could not be objected to on the point of quality. How- 
ever the color is not quite as strong as we would expect it to be, for it is rather 
pale and soft. But this might be perhaps explained by the state of preserva- 
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tion of the picture which may have become thin in consequence of rubbing 
before it reached the National Gallery. On the whole it is a fine and attractive. 
work which must also be considered, as we have seen, one most important 
for the history of art, being one of the earliest examples of pure landscape. 
I should not like to date it exactly and definitely because the chronology of 
Brueghel’s paintings seems to be so very difficult and uncertain; but I should 
think its date could not be far from that of the original of the etching. 

This criginal, which I suppose to be rather a drawing than a painting, looks 
in conception and composition quite as complete as the River Scene of the 
National Gallery. It does not seem to need any addition of mythological 
figures and we may therefore be entitled to raise the question whether the 
group of Mercury and Psyche rising to Olympus has not been added to the 
composition later. The fact, first observed by Ludwig Burchard,’ that the 
two figures are the only part of the print which is engraved rather than etched 
seems to confirm the assumption that this is a later addition. The mannered 
style of the group, of the slender Psyche standing with outstretched arms on 
the hollow of Mercury’s knee, ought indeed to be dated not from the middle 
but from the end of the sixteenth century. It is in the style of the painters sur- 
rounding the court of Emperor Rodolph II where the prints may have been 
prepared for publication and where an artist like Bartholomaeus Spranger 
may have added this mythological group to Brueghel’s landscape. And the 
addition must have taken place when Hoefnagel, the publisher of the etch- 
ing, was working at the Emperor’s court, that is to say, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

An explanation might be given for this addition which, I believe, would 
not be too far-fetched. The mythological figures may have been introduced in 
order to make the etching a more suitable companion piece to the other one 
(B. 2) (Fig. 3). Although here the landscape is just as extensive and com- 
plete, the figures of Daedalus and Icarus in the sky are much more in Brueghel’s 
style and they are in the same technique as the landscape, being etched like 
the whole plate. So they ought to belong to the original composition. Brueghel 
had indeed a certain predilection for the theme of the Fall of Icarus. Among 
the few classical subjects he considered for his drawings or paintings it is the 
only one used three times. The earliest version, as far as we can see, seems to be 
the etching. Here in the clouds Daedalus is seen flying with his artificial wings 
and near him but a little lower Icarus, tumbling down head-first, obviously 
having passed through the clouds after the sun had melted the wax of his 
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feathers. The figures are merely indicated by a few summary strokes. The 
motive is comprehensible but not to the utmost clearness; Brueghel did not 
always like to be quite explicit. 

He is more so in one piece of his Series of Ships, engraved by Frans Huys 
(B. ror) (Fig. 4), where the same scene is represented in a more distinct way. 
In the right upper corner of this maritime landscape appears the huge disk of 
the sun with his innumerable rays and Icarus who, having approached too near, 
is falling headlong down as in the etching, losing the feathers of his wings. 
Beneath him Daedalus is flying untroubled. In both prints the myth is reduced 
to its principal purport and its principal actors, and Brueghel did not need 
to look for the passage in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

But when he gave a much more detailed representation of the same story 
in a marvelous composition which is to be better studied in the picture of the 
J. Herbrand Collection in Paris (Fig. 5)*! than from the altered copy in the 
Brussels Museum, he followed closely Ovid's narrative, though not quite 
obediently. Even the subordinate parts like the farmer ploughing, the angler, 
the shepherd, are taken from Ovid; but they do not all take the same interest 
in the affair as they do in Ovid’s account. The partridge, too, is not fluttering 
wildly but sitting quietly on its bough. Entirely unnoticed, Icarus falls head- 
long into the sea. Only his two legs are seen and the feathers of his wings 
fluttering downwards from the rays of the invisible sun, while Daedalus is 
still flying in the sky like a swimmer with majestic strokes. In this mature and 
definite version of the subject Brueghel develops all the poetic charm of his 
landscape art, stresses the mentioned subordinate details and almost tries to 
hide the principal import of the mythological tale. 

Why Brueghel preferred this classical subject before others, we are unable 
to guess. He may have been interested in the fate of the earliest great Greek 
artist, who was then believed to have lived before Homer. But the story re- 
lated by Brueghel shows Daedalus more as an artisan than as an artist. His 
endeavor to control the air cannot have been important to Brueghel, who cer- 
tainly did not anticipate the recent development of such an invention to be- 
come the scourge rather than the comfort of mankind. However, the reason 
for the fatal accident of Daedalus’ son is quite in line with Brueghel’s concep- 
tion of the perversity of the world. The fall of Icarus obviously seems to 
Brueghel the consequence of the superciliousness of the human mind. Exceed- 
ing the capacity of man’s power and disobeying his father, Icarus commits a 
sort of suicide by his foolhardy approach to the sun. This is meant to demon- 
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strate that confines are fixed to human action. In some verses of Sebastian 
Brant’s Ship of Fools, two such disobedient sons are mentioned together, 
Phaéthon and Icarus, who would have better followed their fathers’ counsel. 

It is not to be considered a mere coincidence that Brueghel treated this other 
example of youthful temerity also in a print of the Series of Ships (B. 106) 
(Fig. 6). This print having approximately the same measurements as the 
engraving with the fall of Icarus (B. ror), it could be believed to be a sort 
of companion piece, although the figures are larger and much more important 
in relation to the whole composition. Brueghel follows the account of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (Il. 1) ina general way but not literally. He chose the moment 
when Jupiter sends his flash of lightning against the foolhardy youth in order 
to save the Earth from disaster. Phaéthon has already fallen headlong from 
his car. The four horses have torn their reins and are moving in wild flight, 
mouths and nostrils snorting fire, towards the stars. Behind the car the melan- 
choly face of Helios is seen surrounded by his rays. A single detail proves, far 
more than the whole occurrence in the sky, that Brueghel must have read Ovid. 
On the sea between the ships in the middle foreground a curious bird is swim- 
ming, a swan with a man’s head. This is certainly meant to be no other than 
Phaéthon’s friend and relative Cycnus who was metamorphosed after 
Phaéthon’s death (“Fit nova Cycnus avis’’). 

Brueghel has introduced another classical subject, Arion sitting upon the 
back of the dolphin and playing his zither, in a third piece of his Series of 
Ships (B. 105) (Fig. 7). The dolphin and two other huge fishes show in 
different ways their enthusiastic approval of the poet’s song. We cannot guess 
why Brueghe! chose this subject which seems to be rather a rare one. It is not 
very likely that he knew Diirer’s drawing which was done after a copy from 
an antique and is preserved today in the Kunsthistorisches Museumat Vienna,’* 
although he could have heard about it from his friend Hans Franckert who 
was a native of Nuremberg. This subject is connected with the sea as are those 
of Icarus and Phaéthon. But we cannot say why Brueghel introduced such clas- 
sical myths into three of the thirteen pieces of his otherwise quite realistic Series 
of Ships.** It might have been an accidental fancy of his own rather than a 
suggestion of his publisher Cock. He did not shrink from adopting for these 
figures a style quite different from his usual one, following more in the direc- 
tion of the general development of Flemish art from which he is usually be- 
lieved to be independent. The classical and in some way ideal shape of those 
figures seems almost to contradict Brueghel’s authorship. It would, however, 
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mean underrating his many-sidedness if we were to consider him incapable 
of such a change of style—which, by the way, may also be recognized in some 
of his greatest compositions that show a distinct difference between the holy 
figures and the rest of the actors. But we need not say the difference is still 
greater between the mythological figures and the sailors who form the crews 
of the vessels. It is almost as great as the difference between Floris and Brueghel 
who were, though countrymen and contemporaries, antipodes in style. 

The same discrepancy is visible in a much more important composition pre- 
served by an engraving issued by Philip Galle in 1574 and representing the 
Triumph of Time (B. 204) (Fig. 8). Here the realistic details, like peasants 
dancing round a pole and a village burning, are confined to the background. 
The main subject is treated in much larger figures in the foreground. Time, 
represented as Kronos devouring one of his children and surrounded by the 
twelve zodiacal signs, is riding on a car driven by two horses marked as those 
of Sun and Moon. They do not mind the numerous instruments and insignia 
of Life, War, Music and Art, lying in their way and pass over them indis- 
criminately. The car is followed by Death riding a miserable nag and shoulder- 
ing his scythe, and by Fame sitting upon the back of a huge elephant and 
blowing a long trumpet in a posture of domination which might indicate her 
victory over the world and her defiance to Time. Were not the authorship 
of Brueghel assured for this composition by an engraving issued only five 
years after his death, nobody, I am sure, would attribute to him these allegorical 
figures, especially that of Fame, who, particularly in the motive of holding 
the trumpet, reminds one of the type of the Nike of Samothrace which in 
Brueghel’s time could have been known or reconstructed after Greek coins. 
Here the artist came nearer to classical style than anywhere else and the engrav- 
ing is an evidence of Brueghel’s ability to change his style consciously when- 
ever he liked to do so. 

The Triumph of Time also appears in the series of six triumphs which, fol- 
lowing Petrarch’s poem, were represented in Italian graphic art of the fifteenth 
century and from there found their way to northern art. It is, however, not 
to be assumed that Brueghel intended to create such a series of six. He would 
not have allowed so prominent a place to Fame in his Triumph of Time if he 
had to grant her another plate for her triumph, as he would have had to do 
in Petrarch’s series of triumphs. In the whole composition he seems to be quite 
independent of the example of his Italian predecessors. As far as I can see the 
only reminiscence of these might be found in Fame riding a white elephant, 
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since in the Italian triumphs Fame’s car is usually drawn by animals of this 
sort. But this might offer some slight proof of Brueghel’s knowledge of earlier 
representations of his subject, while we are entitled to believe that his inven- 
tion of the Triumph of Time was entirely his own. 

Except for realistic representations like Carnival and Lent, allegories are 
very scarce in Brueghel’s work. One picture mentioned by Van Mander** as 
having been considered by the master himself as the best he had done, must 
certainly have represented an allegorical subject. This has been generally but 
not adequately interpreted by conscientious translators as the Triumph of 
Truth, But the explanation does not seem to be correct. As a matter of fact 
Van Mander’s curt description is rather enigmatic. He only says, after having 
mentioned one of Brueghel’s last works which the artist left to his wife, The 
Magpie on the Gibbet of 1568 (now in Darmstadt): “He further made a 
piece where Truth breaks through.” It is not easy to realize what may be 
meant by these words. They certainly signify a composition in which Truth 
played an important part but it must not have been her triumph which, by the 
way, is not a subject we ever remember having seen treated in painting. So 
we are to look for an allegory in which Truth might have been represented as 
“breaking through.” It is not to be found among Christian subjects as far as 
I can see. But Truth does appear in a réle, which might agree with Van 
Mander’s reference, among the figures in the complicated allegory of a cele- 
brated picture of Apelles, the Calumny, described by Lucian.*® This accurate 
description had incited a number of artists of the Renaissance working before 
Brueghel to reconstruct the lost painting. The most conspicuous among them 
are Botticelli in the well-known picture of the Uffizi at Florence and Diirer 
in a pen-drawing in the Albertina, Vienna, which was originally destined for 
a wall-painting in the Nuremberg town hall. While Diirer, because of the 
frieze-shape of his drawing, had to increase the number of the allegorical fig- 
ures by three, Botticelli limited them to the ten given by Lucian, whose text 
he followed almost exactly. In the ancient author’s description a judge or king 
sits on the right with long ears like Midas, listening to Ignorance (éyvown) 
and Suspicion (tadAnyic). He stretches his hands toward Calumny (81060Ay), 
a stately beautiful woman, wearing a burning torch and dragging a youth 
by the hair while he implores the gods in heaven. She is led by a wan, mis- 
shapen, sickly-looking man, believed to be Envy (@bévoc), and accompanied 
by Cunning (ém6ovAi) and Deceit (dxd&tm). This group is followed by a dismal- 
looking personage, in quite a ragged, black dress, meant to be Repentance 
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(uetévora). She is turning back to the approaching Truth (dAjdeua). 

This figure of Truth, which is the most interesting for our investigation and 
certainly next to Calumny the most important, was rendered in quite different 
ways by Diirer and Botticelli. Diirer represents her as almost a queen in the 
fashionable dress of his time, holding in one hand the sceptre, in the other a 
cup with the head of the Sun which might be meant by him to be So/ Justitiae*® 
who would be apt to vanquish Calumny. For Botticelli, Truth is the naked 
truth, a nude figure of a beautiful young woman like his Venus of the Uffizi 
and almost more beautiful than she. He has not given her any attribute. She 
only looks upward and points the finger of her right hand up to heaven where 
alone justice is to be found. Despite the difference of conception, the alle- 
gorical figure is striking in both cases. Following Lucian’s description it is 
placed at the end of the composition opposite to the judge’s seat. Though an 
essential element of the whole complicated allegory, she could not in this place 
be considered as actually “breaking through.” But we may imagine a compo- 
sition where she did so, since her victory over Calumny is no doubt the chief 
meaning of this subject. If Brueghel had treated it he might have chosen this 
way of representing the approaching Truth and laid stress upon her interfer- 
ence in support of justice. He could have made her the spiritual, if not the 
actual, center of the composition. Calumny certainly was a frequent evil in the 
time of oppression he lived in, and perhaps he was himself afraid of the con- 
sequence of this vice when, before his death, he burnt some of his satirical 
drawings in order to spare trouble and anxiety to his wife. Besides, Lucian’s 
description may have been known in Antwerp as well as in Florence and 
Nuremberg. If not, Brueghel’s friend Hans Franckert (who must have known 
the wall-painting after Diirer’s sketch in the Nuremberg town hall) may have 
drawn the artist’s attention to the theme. It could be objected to as improbable 
that Van Mander should not have recognized the subject in Brueghel’s paint- 
ing when he himself knew it very well since he had inserted Lucian’s descrip- 
tion in his chapter on painters of antiquity in his Schilderboeck.** But this 
slip could plausibly be explained by the fact that Van Mander worked out his 
lives of artists from the notes of other persons and so, not having seen the 
picture himself, described it inaccurately. 

The probability of my suggestion is increased by the fact that a picture by 
the old Brueghel called de Calomnia, actually existed in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. From a letter of the Antwerp art dealer Gilliam For- 
choudt’® to his son living then in Vienna, dated October 10, 1670, we learn 
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that this picture had been sold by this dealer to the Antwerp canon Franciscus 
Hillewerve and bought back by him at the Canon’s sale which obviously took 
place in the same year, 1670. What has become of this work since then, we do 
not know. Up to now no trace of it has been found nor any copy. Either it is 
lost forever or it may still be discovered one day. Such a discovery would, how- 
ever, not be a wholly easy task, I am afraid, for we could not count upon 
finding the picture in Brueghel’s usual style. It might be an exception like the 
above-mentioned Trium ph of Time, which we should not immediately recog- 
nize as Brueghel’s work had it not the proof of a contemporary engraving. To 
utter any suggestion concerning the composition of the lost picture would be, 
I believe, rather foolhardy because from the little we know about it we cannot 
try to imagine a work which an artist like Brueghel considered his best. These 
are the relatively few examples of Brueghel’s use of classical subjects. In his 
great life’s work they seem to be merely accidental, though they are in some 
way valuable to illustrate his incomparable many-sidedness. 

Beside these there are two engravings to be mentioned, the margins of which 
contain inscriptions giving classical names to the personages represented. 
One (Fig. 9) is the so-called Wedding of Mopsus and Nysa (B. 216), bear- 
ing the monogram signature of Peter van der Heyden and published by 
Hieronymus Cock in 1570.’° Here we read the verse from Virgil’s eighth 
Ecloga: 

“Mopso Nysa datur, quid non speremus amantes” 

But the scene represented by Brueghel does not at all correspond to the 
Latin poet’s succinct description of the pastoral wedding. We see nothing 
like the bridegroom cutting torches or strewing nuts, while the bride is not 
the charming Nysa but an ugly girl in ragged garments. All the actors look 
more like gypsies than shepherds. The style is realistic to the utmost and would 
not suit a classical subject. So I believe that the right explanation, first given 
by M. J. G. Boekenoogen of Leyden,?° is that the Vaile Bruid is represented 
here, a proverbial figure principally in use in the Flemish Carnival festivities 
and common there until 1914, as I learn from my friend, Mr. Jan Borms in 
Scheveningen: “There were always,” he said, “people travestied in couples, 
the wife (or the man in female clothes) looking more or less like the ugly 
bride. They were called vuile (dirty) bruid, or vuile Jo.” That a Carnival play 
with this principal figure probably existed, may be concluded from a similar 
but not identical scene appearing in Brueghel’s picture Carnival and Lent 
(today in the Vienna Museum) together with a sort of companion play 
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Valentine and Urson. Certainly the artist would not have combined such a 
fairy tale with a Virgilian subject and we have no right to call Brueghel’s 
composition Mopsus and Nysa as we have been accustomed to do. 

The quotation from Virgil’s Eclogues must have been added either by the 
engraver who liked to travesty even his name in Latin (Petrus a Merica) or 
by the publisher, who was also inclined to provide his prints with Latin in- 
scriptions that seemed nobler to him than Flemish ones. The same practice was 
continued up to the seventeenth century. We find it still in the inscription of 
an engraving by Lucas Vorsterman the Elder from Brueghel’s Peasants Fight 
after Playing Cards (B. 218) (Fig. 10).”* In the hexameters written on the 
margin and proudly signed by the poet F. A. Reuter (who, apparently of Ger- 
man origin, is unknown to me), Latin names, taken from Virgil’s Ecloguwes and 
elsewhere, such as Tityrus, Meliboeus, Corydon, Baucis, Daphne, are given to 
the Flemish peasants who act their part in this rural war (Mars agrestis). No 
classical tale is to be found where these personages appear together. Their 
names seem to be mere inventions chosen indiscriminately by the humanist 
author. Brueghel certainly was not thinking of antiquity when he painted this 
genre scene, obviously taken from life, about half a century before the engrav- 
ing was issued. 

There is, however, a certain blending of style to be discovered in this com- 
position if we examine it thoroughly. Subject, personages and dresses are purely 
Flemish and realistic, while the vivid movement and the rather complicated 
postures of the figures show somewhat of Italian ideal and classical style. Such 
characteristics point no doubt to the final development of Brueghel’s career 
where he is nearest to Rubens in combining Italian with Flemish elements. No 
wonder that Rubens was interested in this composition. He copied it several 
times. A spirited small picture entirely from Rubens’ own hand, formerly in 
the collection of Count Cavens in Brussels, is now in that of Dr. Ludwig 
Burchard in London; another which is much larger and was formerly in the 
Ebhardt collection in Hanover, Jan Brueghel the Elder (called Velvet Brue- 
ghel) added a landscape to the figures painted by Rubens. ** The original by the 
old Brueghel was obviously easily accessible to Rubens in the seventeenth 
century. As we may conclude from Vorsterman’s dedication of his engraving to 
Velvet Brueghel, it must then have belonged to this son of its author. Rubens 
seems to have seen it first in his house and to have noted the composition of 
the figures in a broad, sketchy sepia wash drawing, now in the Franz Koenigs 
Collection in Haarlem.?* Although this drawing has been curtailed almost on 
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Fig. 5. PETER BRUEGHEL, The Fall of Icarus 
Paris, ]. Herbrand Collection 








Fig. 6. PETER BRUEGHEL, Man-of-War with Fall of Phaéthon 
Engraved by F. Huys 
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Fig. 7. PETER BRUEGHEL, Three Men-of-War with Arion and the Dolphin 
Engraved by F. Huys 
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Fig. 8. PETER BRUEGHEL, The Triumph of Time 
Engraved by Ph. Galle 
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all sides especially at the right, it proves in itself that Rubens’ interest was 
limited to the principal group of four peasants fighting and the two women 
interfering. This is obvious, too, in the painted sketch in Dr. Burchard’s col- 
lection where, although the tub, the bench, the jug and the cards are repeated, 
the whole background is quite altered and shows a peasant woman violently 
gesticulating in a doorway and some chickens feeding near a haycart—all this 
obviously Rubens’ invention and addition. 

In the six principal figures of the composition, as well as in another one of 
a peasant in the middle ground hurrying to take part in the fight, and in some 
of the premises of the background, it agrees with the copies by the master’s 
sons of which more than a dozen are known. There are two kinds of these 
copies, one showing the style of Jan, the so-called Velvet Brueghel, the other 
that of Peter, the so-called Hellich Brueghel. They differ in the style of the 
figures and especially in the background.** As far as we can see Peter Brueghel 
the Younger seems to be the most faithful interpreter of his father’s figure 
style. We may in this respect rely upon him more than on his brother and cer- 
tainly more than on Rubens, whose personality did not allow him to copy any- 
thing without transforming it into his own style. But certainly Rubens came 
nearer to the old Brueghel’s greatness of conception than either of his sons, of 
whom only Peter was a true follower although often a mere copyist of his 
father. 

From the difference in the backgrounds of all three kinds of copies, by 
Peter and Jan Brueghel and by Rubens, it may be concluded that only the 
figures correspond with the old Brueghel’s original invention. His own picture 
must have belonged to the estate left at his death and obviously came as an 
heirloom to his younger son Jan, in whose house all the copyists, both of Brue- 
ghel’s sons as well as Rubens and Vorsterman, may have studied it. It has been 
suggested by Ludwig Burchard, for good reasons, that the original painting 
had been left unfinished by the artist. It must have been rather small if we 
are allowed to judge from a detail of the inscription in Vorsterman’s print 
(‘“exigua ... tabella”). But we have to ask, does this engraving by Vorsterman 
reproduce the original picture exactly? The general disposition of the figures, 
including the whole foreground, is indeed identical though in reverse, with 
the other copies. The types of the personages, however, and the expression of 
their faces do not at all correspond to the copies by Brueghel’s sons. They show 
a considerably more developed style, the style of Rubens, and they agree en- 
tirely with this master’s transformation of the same subject. There can be no 
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doubt that Vorsterman made use of a version by Rubens, like the sketch of 
Dr. Ludwig Burchard’s collection. He seems to have intended to modernize the 
original he had before him by replacing Brueghel’s stern, blunt faces by the 
vivacity of Rubens’ nobler types and metamorphosing so Brueghel’s peasants 
into Rubens’ heroes. Following this observation we may be sure that Vorster- 
man had an opportunity to study Rubens’ interpretation at the same time as the 
original. Perhaps the painter and the engraver might even have met for this 
purpose in the house of Jan Brueghel who was Rubens’ friend and collabo- 
rator. Such a meeting must have taken place not later than 1622 before 
Vorsterman’s relations to Rubens had been broken off by the engraver’s foolish 
conduct towards his master and certainly before Vorsterman left for England 
(1623 or 1624). 

Although we do not know where Brueghel’s original is to be found today 
nor whether it is still in existence, we are able to trace its history a little fur- 
ther than 1622. Since it had belonged to Velvet Brueghel a few years before 
his death (1625), it is probable that it appeared at the public sale of his estate 
which took place, apparently at Brussels, in 1626.7” By whom it was acquired 
there, we cannot say. But not much later it was bought by the great English 
Maecenas, Lord Arundel, as we learn by an undated draft of a letter written 
not later than about 1626-1630 by the Earl himself to Lionel Wake, an English 
merchant who lived for years in Antwerp and was frequently employed by 
Rubens to pack and transmit pictures. “I doe therefore earnestlie desire you,” 
Lord Arundel writes, “that you would receive for me a peece of painting 
begunne by Brugles and finished by Mostard; being a squabbling of clownes 
fallen out at Cardes, w“ is in stampe by Mr. Lucas Vorsterman, and w% 
shal be brought unto you by order of a letter from Vorsterman sent herewith: 
and that you would pay for the same, and, as carefully speedily and securely as 
you may, send it over consigned unto me.’’*® That the picture reached its place 
of destination, we learn by the inventory drawn up at Amsterdam, probably 
in 1655, after the death of the Earl’s wife Aletheia Countess of Arundel, where 
it is briefly mentioned as “Peasants fighting.”’?7 

We may be sure, I think, that what Vorsterman said to his patron about the 
picture he had engraved only a few years before, was true. He was certainly 
sincere enough in mentioning that it was a work only begun by the old 
Brueghel, a fact he might have better concealed since he wanted to recom- 
mend its acquisition. His definite statement confirms Ludwig Burchard’s sug- 
gestion that only the figures in the lost painting were indicated without the 
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background. The artist, whom Brueghel’s widow Maria Coeck entrusted with 
the completion of the picture left unfinished by her husband, as Vorsterman 
might have known, was Gillis Mostaert (d. 1598), the many-sided and rather 
influential Antwerp painter who was probably not much younger than 
Brueghel himself. At the time of Brueghel’s death there were only two artists 
to whom the widow could have confided such a task, Marten van Cleve and 
Gillis Mostaert. In this case she may have preferred the latter because the pic- 
ture was small and Mostaert was used to small works. Besides, he was a par- 
ticularly good landscape painter and the figures being at least drawn or 
sketched by Brueghel, the principal task certainly was to add a landscape back- 
ground to the picture. Examining again Vorsterman’s engraving, we discover 
indeed behind the figures adapted to Rubens’ style, a landscape which differs 
entirely from those of all the copies mentioned and which agrees well with 
Mostaert’s landscapes, especially with those of his series of Months, engraved 
by Julius Goltzius. 

Death seems to have interrupted Brueghel’s activity rather suddenly. But 
we must be glad to obtain a certain notion of the great works he devised in 
his last days, other examples of which I hope to be able to give at another 
occasion. The greatness of conception of the Peasants Fighting, in spite of 
the small size of the original execution, must always be admired by us as it 
was admired by Rubens. 


* Cf. A. E. Popham’s important essay, The Burlington Magazine, LIX (1931), p. 184. 

* René van Bastelaer, Les Estampes de Peter Bruegel l’ancien, Brussels, 1908, p. 31, Nos. 1 and 2 (Figs. 1 and 
2 in this article). Cf. L. Burchard, Amtliche Berichte aus den Kénigl. Kunstsammlungen, Berlin, 1913, XXXIV, 
225-6 and 231, note 9; M. J. Friedlander, Pieter Bruegel, Berlin, 1921, pp. 36 and 39. 

* Several examples are known: View of Vienne, France (drawing, Berlin, Print Room, No. 2233; M. J. Fried- 
lander, op. cit., p. 39); Cascades of Tivoli (B. 3 and 4); Straits of Messina (B. 96 and 97), Brueghel’s original 
drawing for one-half of the engraving B. 96, Haarlem, F. Koenig's Collection, completed by Claude Lorrain, 
cf. J. Q. van Regteren-Altena in Ch. de Tolnay’s Pierre Bruegel l’ancien, Brussels, 1935, p. 101, No. 2, Plate 
196; perhaps also View of the Martinswand near Innsbruck (drawing, Berlin Print Room, No. 718; M. J. 
Friedlander, op. cit., p. 20). 

*“Panoramic Landscape” is meant as a translation of the term Weltlandschaft introduced by Ludwig von 
Baldass in his valuable article ‘““Die Niederlandische Landschaftsmalerei von Patinier bis Bruegel,” Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, XXXIV (1918), 111. 

* Paintings in Frankfort, Staedelsches Institut (No. 119, signed and dated 1593) and Oldenburg, Museum 
(No. 114), drawing in Vienna, Albertina (reproduced in Beschreibender Katalog der Handzeichnungen der 
Graphischen Sammlung Albertina, Vienna, 1928, Il, No. 311, by O. Benesch, inscribed: “Effigiavit Lucas a 
Valkenburch. Communicab. G: Houfnagelius’; published in Georgii Bruni Civitates Orbis Terrarum, V, 
No. 52). Into views of towns the sketching artist had obviously been introduced long before Brueghel’s and 
Valckenborch’s time. An early example, dating from the end of the fifteenth century, is the large woodcut with 
a view of Florence, unique in the Berlin Print Room (attributed to Lucantonio de’ Uberti by Paul Kristeller, 
Kupferstich und Holzschnitt, Berlin, 1905, p. 160, and reproduced in L. Geiger’s Renaissance und Human- 
ismus in Italien und Deutschland; W. Oncken, Allgemeine Geschichte, Berlin, 1882, II 8, p. 190). 
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* Reproduced in the catalogue of Tentoonstelling van werken van Joost de Momper, at P. de Boer's, Amsterdam, 
1930-31, No. 15; and J. A. Count Raczynski, Die flamische Landschaft vor Rubens, Frankfort, 1937, p. 119, 


No. 41. 
*G. Swarzenski and E. Schilling, Handzeichnungen alter Meister aus deutschem Privatbesitz, Frankfort, 1924, 


he 
Pon panel, 20 X 27 inches (50 X 68 cm.), attributed to the school of Patinir. Other attributions are given by 
F. Winkler, Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, V1 (1913), 216; L. von Baldass, op. cit., pp. 132 and 148 
(Jan Mostaert); P. Wescher, Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LIX (1925-6), 147 (Jan Wellens de Cock). 
Baldass who first observed the similarity of the etching B. 1 and the National Gallery picture (without con- 
cluding as I do here) says in a later article (Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LX1 (1927-8), 94), changing his 
mind, that a definite attribution has still to be found for the London River Scene. Only the Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, 1929, mentioned among possibilities of ascription the name of “Pieter Brueghel.”’ 
* Published in the Sale Catalogue, Il, Berlin, 1917, No. 99. 
** In the article quoted in note 2. 
* Published and discussed by the writer of his article in Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
N. F., 1X (1935), 157. 
* F. Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, Berlin, 1938, III, No. 662. Cf. Otto Jahn, Aus der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Bonn, 1868, p. 351. 
* R. van Bastelaer, op cit., Nos. 98-108. Two more engravings of this series published by Campbell Dodgson, 
Mélanges Hulin de Loo, Brussels and Paris, 1931, p. 81. 
* Carel van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, Haarlem, 1604, Fol. 234: “Hy liet zijn Vrouwe in Testament een 
stuck met een Exter op de galgh, . . . hadde verder gemaeckt, daer de waerheyt doorbreeckt: dit soude (nae 
zijn seggen) t'beste zijn, dat van hem ghedaen was.” 
* “De calumnia non temere credenda 5.” Cf. M. Thausing, Direr, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1884, II, 164; Richard 
Forster, “die Verleumdung des Apelles in der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
VIII (1887), 29 and 89. I cannot agree with H. and E. Tietze in doubting Diirer’s authorship of the 
Albertina drawing L. 577 and attributing this important and most interesting drawing to G. Pencz (Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, N.F., V1 (1932), 130). The other connoisseurs of Diirer will, I am 
sure, not approve of this attribution, and one of the most competent among them, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
writes me that he never has been shaken in his belief that the Albertina drawing is by Diirer himself. 
** Cf. Erwin Panofsky, Dirers Stellung zur Antike, Wien, 1922, p. 19. 
** Van Mander, Het Schilderboeck, Haarlem, 1604, Fol. 81. 
* “|. Hebbe hier in den uytroep van den Canonick Hilwerven de Calomnia gecocht van den ouden Brughel 
dat my toe behoert heeft en aen hem vercocht hadde.”” 1676, 10. Oktober.—Vader Gilliam Forchoudt aan zyn 
zonen to Weenen. J. Denucé, Kunstuitvoer in de 17° eeuw te Antwerpen, De Firma Forchoudt, Haag (Ant- 
werpen), 1931, p. 115. 
* This composition seems to have been originally intended for a woodcut (B. 217), such a design being proved 
by a drawing on a wood block only begun to be cut, formerly in the collection of Dr. Albert Figdor, Vienna, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Probably it was meant to form a companion piece to the woodcut 
of Valentine and Urson (B. 215), dated 1566. Both subjects appear together also in Brueghel’s Carnival and 
Lent, Vienna, as mentioned hereafter. 
*° Cf. R. van Bastelaer, of. cit., p. 66. 
* Cf. my book, Bruegel’s Gemalde, 4th ed., Vienna, 1937, p. 82, No. 51. 
*? Cf. Ludwig Burchard’s contributions to my book quoted in note 21. 
*8 Reproduced in Catalogus der Rubens-Tentoonstelling, J. Goudstikker, Amsterdam, 1933, No. 135. 
* Most of these copies are enumerated in my book quoted in note 21. Good examples of those done by Peter 
Brueghel the Younger may be mentioned in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia (W. R. Valentiner’s Cat- 
alogue, 11, 1913, No. 422) in the Metropolitan Museum, signed and dated 1619, and in the Thomée Collection 
(later Professor Julius Singer), Prague, signed and dated 1622. More attractive are those painted by Velvet 
Brueghel in the Dresden and Vienna Picture Galleries. 
* The fact of this sale (no catalogue of which is known) is proved by several documents published by J. Denucé 
Brieven en Documenten betreffend Jan Bruegel I and Il, Antwerpen. The Hague, 1934, pp. 140, 142-3. 
* First published by Mary F. S. Hervey, The Life, Correspondence and Collections of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel Cambridge, 1921, p. 301. 
*™Cf. “The Arundel Inventory,” published by Miss Mary Cox and Lionel Cust, The Burlington Magazine, 
August and September, 1911, rearranged in alphabetical order by M. F. S. Hervey, op. cit., p. 476, No. 56. 
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Fig. 9, PETER BRUEGHEL, The Ugly Bride 
Engraved by P. van der Heyden 
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Fig. 10, PETER BRUEGHEL, Peasants Fighting 
Engraved by Lucas V orsterman the Elder 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE By Georce Lecuier 


HE history of European architecture meant in the nineteenth century 

the study of stone buildings. The monuments which were described 

and analyzed by art historians were of course stone. But questions of 
the origin of style and ornamental details remained largely unsolved because 
stone was considered to have been the original material. A change in point 
of view came in the first decade of the twentieth century when it generally 
was realized that ornamental and structural features were derived from a 
wooden architecture which had existed prior to stone buildings (Fig. 6) in 
the areas where the Romanesque and Gothic style later developed. Two dif- 
ferent architectural areas became distinguishable to historians: the Mediterra- 
nean basin with a stone architecture and the forest belt of Middle and Western 
Europe where an original wooden architecture had later had a stone architec- 
ture superimposed upon it by the influence of the South. 

But during the last twenty-five years the span of time of human culture has 
been extended backward tenfold, a hundredfold. We have now to go back 
5000, 10,000, 15,000 years in order to expose the roots of architectural devel- 
opment. The two areas mentioned do not represent an original dualism, for 
excavations have shown that stone and wood were not the earliest building 
materials but represent advanced later stages. We have gained so much 
archaeological information that we are able at least to outline the strange evolu- 
tion of prehistoric architecture. 

The first advance of the Wiirm glaciation began in Europe shortly before 
100,000 B.C. This marks the beginning of the Late or Upper Palaeolithic 
period. Fossil man, usually calied Neandertal man, disappeared and gave 
way to homo sapiens, the modern type of man. We know the dwelling places 
(Fig. 32) of the Upper Palaeolithic quite well; there are more than 500 
known examples. Overhanging rocks gave shelter; we call them rockshelters. 


Fig. 1. Reconstruction of the Tannstock Settle- Fig. 7. Binding of the wooden framework of the 
ment, 8000 B.C. hut with ropes of linden tree bast. 

Fig. 2. Reconstruction of the Dullenried Settle- Fig. 8. Hieroglyph Heb Sed picturing the cere- 
ment, 3000 B.C. monial pyramidal platform with two wind- 

Fig. 3. Predynastic and later “hut of god.” screen aediculae on it. 

Fig. 4. The windscreen and its development into Fig. 9. Greek vase painting: Hercules crossing the 
the aedicula. sea in a ‘‘vessel” of coracle type. 

Fig. 5. Assyrian relief and modern guffah. Fig. 10. Babylonian relief showing the god in his 

Fig. 6. Example of features derived from wooden windscreen aedicula with the sundisc and 
architecture on stone buildings. worshippers in front of it. 
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The entrances of caves were only used exceptionally, so caveman is a mis- 
leading term. These dwellings were formed by nature. Rockshelters are 
mostly restricted to areas of limestone formation. Since palaeolithic man lived 
in a ‘‘food-gathering”’ economic stage of hunting and food collecting he had 
to change camps and was forced to lead a migratory or nomadic life. What 
happened in areas without rockshelters? He had to camp in the open. Did he 
do so entirely unprotected? Certainly not. Camp fires kept frightful beasts 
of prey away and a windscreen or windbreak kept the cold wind from his 
resting place. We may assume this from the conclusions of comparative 
ethnology. It must be emphasized that Europe was during the Wiirm glacia- 
tion an Arctic country with steppe in the south and tundra in middle Europe.* 

Windscreens are made of twigs plaited in basket-maker fashion or they 
were frames of sticks with matted reed attached to these frames (Figs. 4, 
15, 18). Sometimes they may also have been covered with skin or bark. Since 
we are so much estranged from the life of nature today it must be mentioned 
that a fire kindled in front of a rockshelter will keep the whole space warm 
between the rock and the fire because the heat will be deflected back from 
the wall. The same happens in the case of a windscreen and a fire. Boy scouts 
know that you can keep a fire going on windy days only behind a protective 
screen (Fig. 18) .” But excavations have actually shown that Ice Age man used 
windscreens. Excavators have found rockshelters where the flanking sides were 
protected by windscreens. The Kniegrotte near Doebritz, Thuringia, demon- 
strated that most clearly among recent excavations.* It was inhabited during 
the Magdalenian Period between 40,000-20,000 B.C. The porch-like space 
in front of the shelter was made even by flat stones and at the straight edge 
on both sides windscreens had been erected, indicated by the fact that refuse 
and other waste was found only on the inner side. 

A final consideration removes any doubts concerning the use of wind- 
screens in Europe and the Mediterranean area at the very end of the Ice Age. 
This is the fact that the windscreen became the central feature of Egyptian 
sanctuaries and temples (Figs. 3, 4, 10). During the Heb Sed festival the 
king was seated and ceremonially killed and reinstated as king under a wind- 
screen (Fig. 8). The shrine, the holy of holies, in the temples was derived 
from the windscreen, as will be shown later. Egyptian culture developed from 
the Capsian, which extended as far as northern Spain, Italy and the French 
Riviera. Capsian art, the so-called East Spanish style, shows in its North 
African sites direct forerunners of Egyptian art. The Mesolithic Natufian is 
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a derivation of the Capsian and is the link to the Badarian, the first prehistoric 
period in Egypt of the fifth millenium B.C. The very humble beginning of 
architecture, therefore, is linked to plaiting and mat-making, the same root 
which led to weaving, woven fabrics and clothes. 

Basket-making must have been the “cradle” handicraft, since all primitive 
natives in pre-agricultural stages in Australia, Africa and America carry plaited 
bags for food-collecting even if they live practically in the nude. Ice Age 
women and children had to carry the plants and food they gathered to the 
camping place for further preparation and processing. The oldest containers 
may have been animal skins. The step from this to the use of bags made out 
of skin or tree bark or strips of skin or bark is a very small one and the last of 
these stages represents the beginning of plaiting. The key position of basket- 
making as the “cradle” handicraft is indicated by the fact that the most 
primeval form of boat, the coracle (Figs. 5, 9, 14), is a modified basket with 
a skin cover. These boats were common all over prehistoric Europe; in Ireland 
(Fig. 14) and Wales they are still used. In Scotland they went out of use a few 
decades ago. In Sweden they are pictured in rock carvings of the Bronze Age. 
They existed in France and Spain, reported there by Julius Caesar among 
others. Upper Italy and Greece had coracles (Fig. 9). In Mesopotamia they 
are very common from Assyrian times to the present day under the name of 
guffah (Fig. 5).* 

Theoretically, therefore, we can visualize the origin of the first hut or tent, 
or tent-hut; it is difficult to find the right name since our present culture lacks 
a term for such a structure. Two screens were put parallel on the ground and 
bent toward each other’s top (Figs. 1, 15). Along the touching top line they 
were bound together. Reeds were put over this ‘gable line” to prevent rain 
from running through. On both open ends the screens were bent inward and 
interlocked so that a somewhat oval ground plan originated. An opening was 
left on one end as entrance. 

This theoretical conclusion is supported by excavations. We have in Middle 
European prehistory among the Alps the lake-dwellers. This group were at 
their height between 3000-2000 B.C.° The stages are now well known. At 
Tannstock in the peat bog around the Lake Federsee a complete settlement 
was found in 1930. It is dated by pollen diagrams as at least from around 
8000 B.C. The huts are of the kind just described (Fig. 1). To a framework 
of rods, bundled brush, twigs or reeds were attached. The wall must have 
looked like a crude mat (Fig. 19). The upper part of this wall was bent in- 
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ward and formed a plaited vault which was covered with reed to prevent the 
penetration of water. There is no separation of roof and wall. A narrow, low 
opening formed the entrance into the single “room” with a fireplace in the 
midst. The smoke had to escape through the wall.® 

It is very interesting that certain huts formed a unit of use, each serving a 
specialized purpose such as living-room, bedroom, storage room. From the 
viewpoint of architecture we have here the first embryonic application of 
architectonic grouping. 

This “‘wickerwork” architecture developed very slowly in that area. After 
5000 years had passed by only three forward steps are noticeable. The frame- 
work which had to give static strength was then made of stout upright stand- 
ing poles to which some horizontal poles were attached by binding them on 
the uprights (Fig. 2). Furthermore the roof is now a separate feature with a 
fully developed gable. Third, each hut had a wooden floor. These conditions 
were observed at Dullenried near Buchau where eight huts were unearthed 
during three short excavations in 1920, 1928, 1929. The settlement dates from 
around 3000 B.C. The location of this site, directly on the tip of a peninsula 
protruding into Lake Federsee, would suggest that man lived mainly by fish- 
ing, but the strata contained only bones of pike and wels (silurus). Most of 
the remains of foodstuffs were bones of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and dogs, 
but there were also bones of much game, such as deer, wild boar, moose, 
ure-ox and bison. The beaver, badger, otter, fox and wildcat were probably 
hunted to get their furs. Enormous amounts of hazelnut shells were found 
as well as much grain, bearded wheat, spelt, dwarf wheat and oats. 

The walls of the huts had a thickness of 30 cm. of upright standing brush, 
bundled and matted. This material was partially preserved in charred con- 
dition because huts 1 and 3 had burned down. Pieces of bark were used as 
lining against drafts through this ‘‘porous” wall. This is the first step toward 
wallpaper, as we shall see later. Most of the lumber for the frame poles was 
willow, alder, hazel and birch, identified by microscopic analysis. This choice 
of wood makes it evident that the basket-maker was still the builder, since 
these kinds of wood are those used for basket-making (Fig. 7). 

The logs which formed the floor were mostly 15 cm. in diaineter. They had 
been covered with clay beaten into a firm, smooth earthen floor. In connec- 
tion with the floor it is worthwhile to note briefly how certain details had a 
psychological significance for cultural development. Too often we forget to 
analyze a situation and to learn why things run through certain strange devel- 


opments. 
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In the oldest settlement of this area at Tannstock, 8000 B.C., potsherds 
were discovered, but only small pieces. From other sites like Campigny we 
have whole vessels. They have pointed bottoms because in huts with uneven 
soil without a wooden or paved floor, vessels with flat bottoms would tip over. 
But a pointed bottom is most desirable when you place a vessel in loose sand 
or earth. This primeval feature of early pottery survived as late as the classical 
period of Greece where pithoi or storage vessels still retained pointed bottoms 
and were still sunk into the ground. 

Man had to learn to live in rooms with a level floor. We forget that things 
self-understood today had once to be created, invented. The rectangle, the 
rectangular room, straight walls, horizontal floors and ceilings are self-under- 
stood today but they are cultural traits acquired very late. A child digs a round 
or irregular hole in the ground when it plays. Later on under the influence of 
education the boy may dig a square pit. We shall come back to this when we 
analyze the Danubian house of the New Stone Age. The pottery in Dullenried 
had, of course, flat bottoms in accordance with the straight floors. 

The question arises whether this pictured development of “wickerwork” 
architecture was merely a local phenomenon. What about the Near East and 
Egypt, the areas which we have to include in considering the formation of 
Western culture (to use this term instead of the old misleading word, 
civilization ) ? 

In both areas we find the same development. Building developed after the 
same principle of bundling, matting and plaiting flexible material together. 
In the river valley of the Nile as well as on the Euphrates, brush and bushes 
are not at all common; thus the abundant reed, twelve to fifteen feet high, 
was the material at hand. Our knowledge of the prehistoric period in these 
two areas has been greatly improved in the last two decades. The First Dynasty 
in Egypt begins, not before 3000 B.C. but immediately after. In Mesopotamia 
we have to bring the beginning of history down to the same time since the 
excavation at Mari has forced us to date Hammurabi the lawmaker after 
1800 B.C. Prehistoric architecture, therefore, belongs to the time before 
3000 B.C. We owe an exhaustive study of it to Andrae.? 

The windscreen represents the first architectural structure in Europe. Since 
it was the oldest dwelling, it became the holy shrine, the aedicula, in which 
the statues of the gods were placed. The reed-made screen was supported by 
two sheaves of reed (Fig. 4). Therefore the bundled reed is the oldest form 
of pillar in Egypt. The aedicula proper with three walls was developed from 
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the windscreen by closing the sides with mats stitched to the structure. The 
findings of Andrae concerning the Dedu pillar, the holy symbol of Osiris 
(Figs. 20-23, 29) are particularly fascinating. His starting point was the 
Fayence door of the Saqqgara pyramid, built around 2670 B.C. The green 
facade is an unmistakable imitation of a matted reed wall. Dedu pillars appear 
on the top of this door (tympanum-like) in their original functional mean- 
ing. The relief is meant as a symbol but the original use is revealed as a pillar 
or pillars which support a roof (Fig. 20). The point is that this sheaf of 
reeds, the Dedu pillar, is not made of cut reeds; it is made of rooted stalks 
still in the ground after being bundled. That explains the stylization of the 
Dedu pillar (Fig. 29) with two, three, four or five horizontal lines at the top. 
Being rooted, the central reeds in the bundle stand straight up and are the 
highest; the outermost ones are bent inward by the binding and are therefore 
the shorter. The outer umbels will be lower, those at the center higher and 
the lines symbolize these umbels. This form of sheaf is pictured in Figure 22. 
This stylization resulted in the hieroglyphic sign of the Dedu pillar. What 
was the motive of this extravagant idea? The erection of the Dedu pillar was 
a religious ceremony celebrated at the very end of the Nile inundation and 
was the signal to begin the tilling of the soil. The land started to dry up. The 
farmers advanced as close to the Nile as they could, to the edge of the reed 
“forest.” The natural thing to do was for each man to erect a hut at the end 
of the field he worked. Reed stalks were grasped together and bound into 
sheaves. Since they were rooted, they were good props to carry a mat placed 
over them as a roof. All that had to be done was to cut the reeds beneath the 
mat and around the pillar-bundles and to throw them on the ground as a floor 
layer upon which to sit or sleep. Hut building and pillar bundling became 
the first activity of the sowing season, the first step which led to the growth 
of grain. “Begin with god’”—this is the explanation of the Dedu pillar as 
symbol of fertility and at the same time as world column. The cosmos was 
only the enlarged human microcosm, the small human daily experience pro- 
jected into the universe. So the sky was pictured as the goddess Nut kept in 
balance by Shu, the god of the air, who stood upon the god of the earth, Geb 
(Fig. 26). In an earlier period this was pictured more narrow-mindedly, so 
to speak. The hut of the farmer, small, a few yards in width, was the miniature 
of nature. The roof mat corresponded to the sky and the reed bundle became 
the world-pillar, the invisible gigantic prop that kept earth and sky apart. 
The middle link between these conceptions was the temple, the house of 
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god, which in turn was again a miniature of the real house of god—nature 
itself. The hieroglyph of the dwelling-place of god, the temple, shows the 
Dedu pillar in its primeval function (Fig. 28). 

How closely the reed was connected with the idea of “home” and human 
existence is expressed best of all by the Babylonian epic of the creation.* The 
verses in question read: 


Marduk built a hut of reed on the water 

Then he created soil and heaped it up close to the reed-hut. 
Marduk the Lord built an embankment along the sea 
Down puts he reed, bullrush and cane to form a foundation. 
He the Lord created reed, he the Lord created trees. 


The cuneiform writing, too, reveals the relation between netting or matting 
and houses, as Delitzsch pointed out as long ago as 1896.° The sign for net, 
plaited work or wickerwork in the Sumerian writing is #=. The word for 
house is the same with only one more line added: fe. 

The Dedu pillars of the Saqqara pyramid (Fig. 20) support a vault-like arch. 
This arch must represent the sky and the Dedu pillars are therefore world 
pillars, because in later graves the ceiling is always painted with stars sym- 
bolizing this cosmic idea.'® If the Dedu pillar is the transference of the human 
experience of a hut into nature then we must conclude that vaulted huts existed 
in prehistoric Egypt. This is actually proven by archaeology. Figure 42 shows 
such huts from Egypt. Vaulted reed huts are in use in Mesopotamia today 
where they are called Srefe.'* Here the Arabs bend and crack the reed bundles 
knee-like at the lower end of the vault so that the cross-section is exactly like 
that in Figure 28. How a vaulted hut can be built with rooted reed bundles is 
shown in Figure 39. A mat may be stretched over a structure of this kind to 
form the walls and roof. Bundled sheafs might also have been placed under 
the center of the arch to prevent the vault from bending down under the 
weight of the mat covering. All these considerations may explain the later 
symbolic role of the Dedu pillar. Figure 42 is a much later representation but 
proves that vaulted reed huts were in use when the Romans were in Egypt. 
We have otherwise very scanty material from Egypt—which is not surprising 
when we consider the perishable nature of reed (Fig. 23). 

Andrea, op. cit., established satisfactorily that the brick vault in Mesopo- 
tamian subterranean grave chambers originated from vaulted reed huts which 
were first plastered with mud and at a later stage lined with bricks. So the 
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“true” arch has also its beginning in reed architecture and is not the result of 
either “progressive” mathematical thinking or of the discovery of a static 
principle. 

Vestiges of reed vaults are found in Europe too. In the lake dwellings occur 
bake ovens of an interesting construction (Fig. 40). A vaulted wickerwork 
frame of willow twigs was plastered on both sides with clay. After it had dried 
fire was kindled in the oven which turned the whole into baked clay—a fore- 
runner of reinforced concrete construction. It is therefore not correct to say 
that the vault was unknown in prehistoric Europe. Its application was only 
very limited because there was no cultural need for it. The sporadic use shows 
that the true arch was actually known. The author excavated a cemetery of the 
Bronze Age near Eisleben in the lower Hartz mountain region,'* where many 
grave chambers were vaulted with true arches built of stones. 

The round hut, a more tent-like structure, existed in Mesopotamia.** This is 
of importance for a later discussion (Figs. 12, 13). Such a hut as that pictured 
in Figure 54 (left) has a great disadvantage: you can stand upright only in its 
center. It was therefore nearly an automatic procedure to dig out the soil in- 
side in order to gain more standing room underneath the roof. The walls of 
the pit were possibly lined with matted reed. This digging-out was possible in 
dry soil. Close to a river the ground was too wet and the solution was then to 
stilt the roof (Fig. 54, middle) and to use the mat lining from the pit as walls 
above the ground. Figure 12 is a vessel from the Al Ubaid period. Not only is 
a hut pictured as described but we see how doors were closed by rolled mats. 
The excavation of Al Ubaid itself brought to light matted walls which were 
preserved well enough to give information about their construction. They 
were a kind of wattle and daub (Fig. 30). Reed was matted along a frame- 
work and carefully plastered with clay. This may be a preliminary stage to 
brick buildings. These walls were part of a great temple building. 

Is the Near East the center of origin of wickerwork architecture or is Europe? 


Figs. 11 & 12. Gypsum relief, Al Ubaid period, with the roof crest of umbels with the same de- 
the holy reed hut with the ring bundle, the sign on the top of hut in Fig. 12. 
symbol of Innin-Ishtar. Fig. 16. Half-column decorated with fabric pattern, 
Fig. 13. Predynastic Mesopotamian seal showing the Ur, Mesopotamia. 


Fig. 17. Slabstone from the Goehlitzsch stone cist: 
wall carpet with bow, quiver, bow stretcher, 
Halle Museum. 

Fig. 18. Modern windscreen in Hungary. Shepherds 


holy reed hut with cattle coming out of it, 
the hut crowned by the symbol the develop- 
ment of which is shown in Fig. 43. 


Fig. 14. Coracle on the Boyne River, Ireland. camping and cooking behind a primeval 
Fig. 15. Prehistory in modern Europe. Shepherd of windscreen. 
the Hungarian Pushta in front of a reed hut Fig. 19. Interior of a matted hut excavated at Dull- 
made of two windscreens bent against each enried and reconstructed by Reinerth. Note 
other; to the right a windscreen. Compare the mat door, upper right corner. 
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We do not need to make our decision upon adherence to the Manchester school 
of diffusion or Bastian’s doctrine of parallel development. The following con- 
sideration offers a satisfactory answer. During the final phase of the Ice Age, 
the Magdalenian in Europe and the Capsian on the Mediterranean basin rep- 
resented cultures of relatively close affinity. The way of life was the same. 
Hunting and food collecting dominated men’s days. Magic permeated all ac- 
tivities of these nomadic groups. Out of such primeval cultural conditions 
similar cradle traits had to develop. We could not expect anything but wicker- 
work-reed architecture since we now know that the invention of the rectangu- 
larly shafted axe, which is the most necessary tool for working in wood, was 
not completed before 12,000-10,000 B.C. Rectangular houses made of logs 
could not come into existence before that time and straight-growing trees must 
have been abundant in the area of origin. This was the case in the forest belt of 
Middle Europe stretching eastward to the Caspian Sea. 

Around 2500 B.C. we can observe the penetration of the rectangular log 
house into the lake dwellings of the Alps. Pottery and other means of inventory 
trace the newcomers who brought it back to Moravia (Fig. 45). This type 
of house must have had forerunners. Theoretically it must have been first a 
roof house, tent-like, but made of logs. Then the roof must have been stilted 
by putting horizontal or upright standing logs underneath (Fig. 35). To ex- 
pect a stone age house to be so well preserved that even the wooden roof is 
recognizable, means to believe in miracles. But that the roof house of lumber 
construction existed can be proved by finds. In two barrows of the Unetice 
(Aunjetitz) culture at Helmsdorf and Leubingen in Thuringia two grave 
houses were found of the kind described (Fig. 46) .'* The writer could show 
that in this area the Bronze Age began at the latest in 1900 B.C. The graves 
belong to this early phase. Old forms are preserved particularly in religious 
rites and these houses were not those of the contemporary people but older 
forms of ritual houses. An excavation in Prignitz county, Brandenburg prov- 


Fig. 20. Matted reed wall and Dedu pillars under Fig. 26. Egyptian cosmography: sky and earth and 
arch, Fayence door, Saqqara pyramid. orbits of the sun represented by gods. 

Fig. 21. Rolled mat on top of door, Fayence door, Fig. 27. The Greek order of columns: a. Doric and 
Saqqgara pyramid. pre-stage derived from stone; b. Ionic and 

Fig. 22. Origin of Dedu pillar. pre-stage derived from wood with addition 


of symbolic capital taken from Ishtar sym- 


Fig. 23. Column imitating reed, Saqqara pyramid. bol (compare Figs. 41 & 43); c. Corinthian 


Fig. 24. House in Kurdestan. Capital of column and pre-stage derived from reed. 
formed by short cut branches. Fig. 28. Hieroglyph for dwelling place of god. 
Fig. 25. Modern house in northern Persia, primeval Fig. 29. Dedu pillar hieroglyph. 
form of wooden column. Fig. 30. Reed architecture from Al Ubaid. 
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ince, near a small village of Koenigsberg, brought to light a camping place 
of longer occupation (Fig. 47). Wooden logs had been laid to cover the 
ground and around that floor were wooden tents like charcoal burners’ huts. 
The finds indicate a date of 3000 B.C.*® The platform which gives the lake 
dwelling house its peculiarity has naturally no bearing on the house structure 
proper. The pile work is a later addition. It occurs not only in Switzerland and 
the typical area of the lake dwellers, but is found in Northern Germany too, 
at the Dummerlake near Hanover for example, and even in Sweden at Alvastra. 

The old interpretation was that the platforms were constructed on piles 
driven in the floor of the lake. The platforms were thought to have been above 
the water level. But after stratigraphic excavations in former lakes which have 
turned into peat bogs, it became evident that the strata containing the refuse 
and rubbish from the lake dwellings had been formed on dry ground. The final 
proof came as direct excavations were undertaken near Sipplingen in the 
present lake Constanz after the water had been dammed off so that the work 
could be done in stratigraphic procedure (Fig. 37).*® 

We know today through palaeobotanic research in peat bogs as well as 
through pollen diagrams of varves that around 700 B.C. the climate in Europe 
dropped sharply. This retarded evaporation and increased precipitation by 
rapidiy extending forests. Thus the lakes became permanently flooded and 
increased in size. The former beach lines have since remained covered by water. 
Lake dwellings, being erected along beaches, were placed on platforms for 
sanitary reasons, to keep the houses dry and to permit the air to circulate un- 
derneath. Furthermore, the elevated platform gave protection against possible 
spring floods. Farmers settled on the beaches because they wanted to be as 
close as possible to the fat meadows on which their cattle pastured. The fields 
higher up did not need protection. The location beside the water was also 
chosen for the sake of easy communication. Transportation in prehistoric times 
was by boat. Thus all the settlers around a large lake formed one community, 
for by boat they were in easy reach of each other. 

The forerunner of the platform as a means of combating moisture was the 
wooden floor made of logs, as described above from Dullenried. Klein Meins- 
dorf near Ploen, contemporary with dolmen graves of the megalithic culture 
before 3000 B.C., gives an example of another way to fight moisture. Here 
the floor of the house was paved with slabstones (Fig. 34). The ends of the 
roof, which formerly had rested directly on the ground and therefore rotted 
easily, were placed on a low layer of stones which formed in that way a low 
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wall. So the new element of stone walls came into existence (Fig. 33). Thick 
stone walls are far more solid and warm than wood in areas where strong 
winds prevail, as is the case along the shore of the ocean. Wind is the enemy 
of tree growth. The scarcity of trees made the choice of stone walls easier. 
Boulders were abundant. As a substitute for both, sods cut into squares were 
used. They form solid and warm walls, too. In Northern Europe sod is the 
material corresponding to the brick of the Near East. Nevertheless it seems 
that this development toward a general use of sod or stone started in the areas 
along the coast of northwestern Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
as late as after the change to a cooler climate around 700 B.C. 

The rectangular houses of the lake dwellings are “houses with antes” and 
show quite a similar ground plan to the Greek temple. The question is, from 
where did the form come to Greece, from Asia Minor or direct from Europe? 
Wattle and daub houses are quite frequent among the lake dwellings. In such 
construction the props of the wall become important, since they carry the roof. 
These logs often protruded from the wall like half-columns (Fig. 45). It 
needed, indeed, an artistic mind to create a rhythmical order of columns along 
the wall and to make them free standing, for clarity of their functions on one 
hand, for light and shadow effect on the other. Of course, there is no direct 
ancestor nor direct derivation, but there is a kind of prophetic presentiment 
of what led to the conception of the Greek temple. The grandeur of the Greek 
temple is so great that it seems like the unified creation of a single mind. But 
it is actually a creative syncretism, as is always the case in culture. 

Heredity exists not only in biology but in art. Greek temples have inspired 
architects for nearly 2500 years and the influence seems today as strong as ever. 
Greek columns have been copied again and again or new conceptions derived 
from them. It is this fruitfulness which makes the example so attractive. From 
where did the Greek architects conceive the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian 
columns? Were they creations of a genius whose fanciful imagery produced 
them out of nothing as aesthetic sports? On the contrary, like a lens which 
focuses the light, Greek architects caught through the lenses of their beauty- 
hungry eyes existing motives and projected them into eternal forms. Creating 
something new, they tied ribbons to the past of mankind, to its prehistory. 
Inherited prehistoric forms were filled with new spirit, new life. Reed, wood 
and stone were the building materials of three architectural phases. The three 
types of Greek column symbolize these three materials: the Corinthian (Fig. 
27¢) is a conception derived from the bundled reed pillar (Fig. 4) ; the Ionic 
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(Fig. 27b) inspired by wooden posts; and the Doric (Fig. 27a) developed 
from stone structures. 

The Dedu pillar had a natural capital formed by the umbels of the stalks. 
All Corinthian columns are fluted as an artistic interpretation of the bundle. 
Pre-Corinthian examples are so true to the bundle conception that twisted 
bands tie the sheaf symbolically. Reeds with their fuzzy inflorescences are not 
transferable into stone nor are they attractive aesthetically. They were replaced 
by Acanthus leaves which permit a play of light and shadow as well as the 
creation of a world of semblance for our eyes, to ease the transition from the 
vertical forces of the supporting prop to the counteracting forces of gravity 
in the weight of the upper structure, like the surf between ocean and beach. 

The Ionic order has a carved wood capital as far as the ornamentation is 
concerned. Figure 25 illustrates the simplest possible form. The base is func- 
tional, not as yet ornamental, since it protects the wooden trunk against mois- 
ture from the ground. The capital has the function of an abacus to distribute 
the pressure and to protect the wooden shaft from splitting at the top, just 
as prehistoric miners in the copper mines of the Bronze Age put boards be- 
tween the wall and the stemple to keep it from splitting under the heavy 
pressure. There is a second form of a functional capital as shown in Figures 24 
and 38. The forked ends of the tree trunk were ideal supports to hold the 
roof beams. Carving led to the same ornament. The scrolls of the Ionic 
capital lead from the vertical to the horizontal and back, interpreting the 
structural forces in an abstract way. The Doric column was taken over from 
the Minoan-Mycenean era. The riddle of why the Minoan column (Fig. 57) 
is wider at the capital than at the base is solved by a glance at its neolithic 
predecessor (Fig. 31). The Doric capital, modified as it is, has preserved the 
spirit of its primeval model in entirety. The addition of the abacus is an aes- 
thetic necessity to form the transition to the straight stone lintel. 

Something further ought to be added about the Ionic column. W. Andrae, 


Fig. 31. Stone column from a grave chamber of the Fig. 35. Reconstructed house model of upright 
New Stone Age, 2000 B.C., Menorca, Ba- standing logs at Aichbuehl, Germany. 
learic Islands. we : , 
Fig. 32. Rock shelter of the Old Stone Age, Wueste Fig. 36. Kirgise tent with central opening. 
Scheuer, Thuringia, Germany. The light Fig. 37. Lake dwelling excavation with water 
; area marks the excavated ‘living-room. drained off so that stratigraphic procedure 
Fig. 33. Grave house with stone walls and log roof, was possible which proved that the plat- 
Sacrau, Silesia, 300 A.D. forms were erected on dry ground. 
Fig. 34. Ground plan and construction of the hut, 
Klein Meinsdorf. Hearth in front of the Fig. 38. Peasant house at Kérésfé in Hungary with 
entrance. primeval wood capitals. 
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who puts particular emphasis upon the symbolic origin of the column in Egypt 
and in the Near East, came upon a very remarkable Mesopotamian parallel to 
the Egyptian Dedu or Osiris pillar. 

Among the pictographic ideograms in the predynastic strata of Uruk 
(Warka) one particular sign is found which represents the ideogram of the 
goddess Innin-Ishtar. Details sometimes included in the writing of the ideo- 
gram make it clear that it is identical with the “ring-bundle” shown in Figures 
11 and 41 (nos. 2 and 3). It is a doorpost made of a sheaf of reeds with a ring 
at the top. The purpose of the ring was to hold a rolled mat which formed the 
door (Figs. 41, nos. 4 and 5). The door as exit and entrance is a very apt symbol 
for life or fertility, as a coming and going, birth and death. Perhaps doors of 
such construction for corrals may originally have suggested this symbolism. 
The doubling of this symbol also appears in Uruk. One possible explanation 
would be that it is the result of putting two doorposts together into one, suc- 
ceeding the custom of indicating the temple or sacred district or corral in 
shorthand style by two doorposts, as shown in Figure 11. The second possibility 
is that the doubling meant the dualism of life, male and female, since the 
single ring-bundle represented the dignity of female fertility. The doubled 
symbol appears on the top of hut models which are probably shrines (Fig. 41, 
no. 6). Two or three rings then appear one above another (Fig. 41, nos. 7-9; 
Figs. 12, 13). We have no clue to their meaning. We can only suppose the 
influence of some dogmatic principle like a trinity or the old triad of the seasons 
of the year, spring, summer and winter. In any case these groups of rings are 
the primeval types of the volutes which are found on capitals of the pre-Ionian 
columns of the Near East. And such columns have a definite religious meaning 
as ashera, the tree of life or world column."* No. 11 of Figure 41, shows the 
middle of a relief from Saktshegézii. Above the three voluted columns soars 
the winged sundisc, emphasizing the cosmic idea of the pillar. 

The Greeks were certainly influenced by Mesopotamia in the formation of 


Fig. 39. Origin of vaulted reed hut after Andrae. Fig. 43. Twin ring bundles as pictographic signs 
Fig. 40. Construction of the bake oven excavated at from the 4th stratum at Uruk. 

Taubried. : ee — : : 
Fig. 41. Reed and reed bundle as symbol of Innin- Fig. 44. “Wallpapering” lake dwelling houses with 

; ; birch-bark. 

Ishtar and its development into the capital 

of the Ionic column. Fig. 45. Lake dwellings at Lake Constanz, recon- 
Fig. 42. Representations of vaulted reed huts from structed. The platforms were built along 

Egypt. the beach, not above the water. 
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the Ionic capital. Early Greek examples like the capital from Neandria in the 
Berlin Museum, with its threefold volutes, illustrate this quite clearly. The 
triple volutes later were reduced to the simple Ionic. The religious symbolism 
probably meant very little to the Greeks. They reduced the symbol to a purely 
aesthetic architectural feature. The Ionic capital is therefore possibly of mixed 
origin. Its final stone form developed from a wooden capital which in turn 
may well have been created under the influence of an old Mesopotamian sym- 
bol which had come originally from a structure made of reeds. 

In the Mediterranean basin deforestation made such rapid progress that at 
the beginning of history stone had replaced reed and rectangular wooden 
houses. Some other interesting lines of development may be sketched. Round 
and oval houses were frequently uncovered in Greece and Crete which indi- 
cates the former existence of wickerwork architecture. They give us a clue to 
the origin of the most typical feature of the southern house: the inner court 
around which the rooms are grouped. The “patio” was brought by the 
Spaniards to our country also. The oval house from Chamaizi in Crete (before 
2000 B.C.) is most informative. The rooms are grouped around a rectangular 
court (Fig. 59). This must have been common Mediterranean practice be- 
cause we find the same arrangement in Malta. The houses and palaces un- 
earthed there are of the neolithic period before 2000 B.C.*® Oval houses are 
clustered together around an arrangement of inner courts (Fig. 61). The 
palaces at Crete and Asia Minor (Fig. 58) follow the Malta pattern in their 
layout but are rectangular. Thus the typical Mediterranean house of the clas- 
sical time is a creation of the second millenium B.C. 

The Sanherib relief from Assyria (700 B.C.) sheds light (Fig. 49) upon 
the evolution of this type (Fig. 62). It is a tent composed of fabric with an 
inner small court. We can, therefore, expect further information from tent 
structures in the remote areas which had contact with the culture of the Near 
East. And we actually find the answer there. The court is an enlargement of 
the central hole in the roof of the tent. Kirgises and Turkoman in Russian Asia 
build their tents with a central opening and close or open this air or smoke 
hole by a square movable piece (Fig. 36). The main function of the hole is 
ventilation. 

Round beehive houses such as are found in Orchomenos, and the many 
tholoi graves of the same house type (Fig. 53) again raise the question whether 
there was an earlier stage prior to stone construction or to that of adobe brick 
or clay. Through the discovery of a clay built tholos in stratum XVII at Tepe 
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Gawra this type is datable back to 4000 B.C. (Samarra Period). The Irish 
tholos grave from New Grange suggests a construction of wooden beams trans- 
ferred into stones of corresponding shape (Fig. 52). Ireland had many rela- 
tions with Portugal and the latter with the Aegean Islands. Indeed Holwerda 
found a tholos grave at Vaassen, Gelderland in the Netherlands, constructed 
of logs (Fig. 50). It belongs to the bell beaker group (2000 B.C.) which 
came from the Iberian Peninsula.*® Again wickerwork-reed architecture is the 
earliest form of a tholos. A. E. Van Giffen found in a so-called Palisade- 
barrow of New Stone Age origin (Fig. 51) a skeleton in flexed upright posi- 
tion sitting in a miniature beehive hut of wickerwork.?° So we are actually able 
to assume the same evolutionary line of wickerwork-wood-clay-stone for tholoi, 
particularly since we have a picture which shows its existence in Egypt (Fig. 
48). This tholos development further confirms that the architectural develop- 
ment in prehistoric Europe and in the Near East started with the same “cradle 
traits.” The subsequent stages were preserved in different areas sometimes for 
a short time, sometimes lasting for a long period of time or even surviving 
today in the backwaters of cultural life. We still have reed huts today in 
Egypt as well as in Babylonia. 

The wickerwork-reed stage of architecture also explains in the final analysis 
why we use wallpaper. Wallpaper is, of course, a cheap substitute for the 
precious wall coverings of tapestry used prior to the French Revolution. But 
the custom of covering walls with woven fabrics has a deeper root. Reed huts 
must have offered a pleasant life in summertime when they gave shadow and 
permitted the air to come through the walls. In wintertime, however, or in 
cold and rainy weather it was a different story. The only possible remedy was 
to line the walls with skins, bark, mats or woven fabrics. To give one example 
from the Near East, Woolley showed that the wall decorations of the large 
temple buildings in Ur were imitations of mats and fabrics (Fig. 16). In 
Europe we have a direct transition from wickerwork wall to a solid wall by 
means of birch-bark nailed on the inside of the wickerwork and mud plastered 
on the outside. Our Figure 44 pictures the primeval European paper hanger 
using real birch-bark. Graves, it is to be remarked, were very often built like 
houses. The neolithic stone cist from Goehlitzsch, now in the Halle Museum, 
was thought of as a house and all the slabs forming it were engraved with 
textile patterns. Not only that, Figure 17 shows a carpet hanging on the wall 
with the drawing of a bow and quiver and bowstretcher between, just as the 
wall must have looked in the home of the occupant of the grave. 
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It is needless to say that through cultural contacts at an early period log 
construction and wickerwork-reed became interlocked. Not only wattle-and- 
daub and wall plastering but the thatched reed roof have to be considered 
results of the influence from the wickerwork-reed type upon the log type; 
plastering because mud was one of the means to make wickerwork walls 
weatherproof. 

The picture of prehistoric architectural evolution would be incomplete 
without taking into consideration a third type of building. It is bound entirely 
to a particular environmental condition for it occurred only in areas of loess, 
the wheat-producing fertile brown soil derived from dust storms that orig- 
inated in the front zone of the Pleistocene ice sheet. Loess is very dry and 
much precipitation is needed to produce good crops, as was shown by our 
unfortunate experience in the Dakota dust bowl when deforestation reduced 
precipitation. The loess areas of Europe were occupied during the New Stone 
Age by a special cultural group, the Danubian culture, of which a very peculiar 
ribbon and spiral decorated pottery is characteristic.*? 

By digging into the ground the people of this group used the loess for walls. 
Their houses were half subterranean. It is quite clear how this happened. As 
mentioned previously it was possible to gain more space under a tentlike roof 
by digging a pit. This worked out very well in dry loess, which is as hard as 
clay. But it is interesting that this produced an entirely different architectural 
spirit. New Stone Age man must have had some furniture: he had bedsteads, 
seats, shelves, to mention only the articles we actually know of. Thus when 
the home was dug out, the furniture was cut out of the loess too, leaving here 
a loess bench to sit on and there a wider one to be used as a bedstead. These 
benches were probably covered with tanned skins or blankets or carpets. With 
this liberty of creation in planning houses the Danubian culture did funda- 
mentally the same thing that Frank Lloyd Wright has done. First workshop, 
bedroom, kitchen, sitting-room were laid out with a freedom unknown to other 


Fig. 46. The grave house of logs found in the center Fig. 50. Tholos grave, Vaassen, Netherlands, con- 
of the Helmsdorf barrow. structed with logs covered with sod. 


. ’ ‘ oe Fig. 51. Palisade barrow, Netherlands, with a mini- 
Fig. 47. Camping place near Koenigsberg, Prignitz, ature tholos of wickerwork in its center. 


i i d 
or eae ioe . phe an ant aie Fig. 52. Tholos, New Grange, Ireland. Tholos of 
euse. ” — —_- long a “a 
Fig. 48. Tholos structure, Egypt, Middle Kingdom. ne: 93. hace ee Se Ce ae 
Fig. 49. Tent of Sanherib relief at Kuyundshik, 700 Fig. 54. Round hut of reed, stilted and subterranean. 
B.C. Fig. 55. Danubian house, half subterranean. 
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areas, then a roof was established to cover the whole and turn it into one house. 
There were consequently odd shapes, irregular and daring structures (Fig. 
55). The wickerwork walls of the upper structures supported that tendency 
by their flexibility. The heating problem of such half subterranean houses was 
small, since pits keep warm easily. Under the influence of other cultural groups 
the rectangular principle invaded the Danubian group, overruled this former 
liberty in layout and forced the human mind here too, to think in squares 
(Figs. 56, 60). This Danubian pit-architecture has however left one perma- 
nent vestige in European architecture, namely the basement. We often think 
that the basement is a modern invention to keep houses dry, but in the face of 
prehistoric evidence we have to admit that it derived from the distant past, 
since it is quite evident that the Upper Frankonian house evolved from the 
late rectangular type of the Danubian culture. Cellars were used in medieval 
times as main storage rooms since they keep cool and even temperature. Pre- 
historic Europe outside of the Danubian group used “cellar pits” very com- 
monly. It is interesting to note that the Near East never developed basements 
as part of its houses. 

Looking over prehistoric architecture one may argue whether any other 
development of the later European architecture was possible, since both mate- 
rial and cultural need had necessarily the same formative influence. Such de- 
tails, for example, as wallpaper are certainly an outgrowth of prehistory—an 
outgrowth that has all the earmarks of a strange peculiarity hardly under- 
standable without reference to the prior wickerwork architecture. Many other 
traits may have similar backgrounds. 


Fig. 56. Reconstructed house of Gross Gartach, Fig. 59. Ground plan of the house at Chamaizi, 
Danubian culture, 2500 B.C. Crete. 
Fig. 60. Ground plan of Fig. 56. 


Fig. 57. Column shrine from the Minoan palace at : , 
Cone. Cou, Fig. 61. — plan of the palace at Hagiar Kim, 

Fig. 58. Temple-Palace found in the capital of the Fig. 62. Ground plan of the house excavated at 
Hittites, Boghaskeui. Dimini, Thessaly. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: In connection with this article and the prehistoric struc- 
tures of wood, reeds and other perishable materials it describes, it is interesting 
to note that modern archaeological research upon prehistoric sites in central 
Europe has been accompanied by a careful reconstruction of models of the pre- 
historic buildings found, exact in scale, construction and material. In our study 
room of European prehistoric art, described in the Bulletin of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, XVIII (October, 1938), p. 4, ate models of the Tannstock 
and Dullenried reed houses described in Dr. Lechler’s article, as well as of the 
so-called lake dwelling houses and the Danubian half-subterranean house. 
There is also a model of the clay-and-reed-vaulted bake oven referred to. 


* There is no foundation for the supposition that primeval man was a tree dweller as the anthropoid apes are. 
On the contrary, the acquisition of the upright walk by preman and the use of fire by early primeval man exclude 
that. The analysis of changes in the structural features of the hands of anthropoid apes proves clearly that pre- 
man started on the road toward man by parting from tree life. Cf. Klaatsch, Andrae, Lechler, Weinert, Das 
W erden der Menschheit, Berlin, 1935. 

* Hooten (in his book Up from the Apes, N. Y., 1936), is supporting a mistaken notion when he attributes the 
obesity of Ice Age women to the egoism of men. He thinks that men sat close to the fire, leaving the cold back 
seat to the women so that only those protected by fat survived. The back seats were in reality the warmer. The 
other point is that man was not a‘‘caveman.” 

* Martin Richter, “Die Kniegrotte bei Doebritz,”” Die Thuringer Hoehlen, Zeitschrift des Thuringer Hoehlen- 
vereins, II (1932), p. 26 ff. 

*The dugout or monoxyle, usually called the oldest type of boat, must be younger since it presupposes the 
existence of shafted axes which appear as late as 12,000-10,000 B.C. 

°R. Bertsch, Palaeobotamische Monographie des Federseeriedes, Stuttgart, 1931; H. Reinerth, Chronologie 
der juengeren Steinzeit in Sueddeutschland, Augsburg, 1923. 

* Hans Reinerth, Das Federseemoor als Siedlungsland der V orzeitmenschen, Leipzig, 1936, p. 53 ff. 

*W. Andrae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens im Alten Orient, Berlin, 1930. 

* Ungnad, Die Religion der Babyonier, Berlin, 1913, p. 53. 

® Delitzsch “Uber den Ursprung der Babylonischen Keilschriftzeichen,” Berichte Kéniglich sachsischen Gesell- 
scha}t fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, 1896, p. 190. 

” Lying in a matted hut you could observe the stars moving along the screen-like ceiling of the hut, which 
might have created that conception. 

" Ernst Heinrich, Schilf und Lehmbau bei den Sumerern, Berlin, 1930, has shown that reed-built vaults were 
used in the center building of the early temple at Uruk (Warka). The pictorial material offered by him is 
highly interesting but it was not possible to reproduce the necessary pictures in addition to the generous amount 
conceded by the editors to illustrate this outline. 

® George Lechler, “Das Graberfeld auf dem Sehringsberge bei Helmsdorf,”’ in Mannus, Zeitschrift fiir Vor- 
geschichte, XVI, 1924. 

* W. Andrae, op. cit., p. 60. 

™ George Lechler, “The Beginning of the Bronze Age and the Halberd” in American School of Prehistoric 
Research Bulletin, X1V (May, 1938). 

George Lechler, Mitteilungen des Heimat und Museumvereins Heiligengrebe, II (1928). 

* H. Reinerth, Das Pfahldor} Sipplingen am Bodensee, Leipzig, 1938. 

™ George Lechler, “The Tree of Life in Indo-European and Islamic Cultures,” Ars Islamica, V (1937). 
According to Carl Schuchhardt, Der Altmittellaendische Palast in Sitzungsberichte oder Koeniglich Preuss- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, X (1914), p. 277-302. 

® Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 1 (1909), 374 ff. 

*” Albert Egges van Giffen, Bauart der Einzelgraber, Leipzig, 1930, II, 85. 

*1'V Gordon Childe, The Danube in Prehistory, London, 1927. 
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EUNICE PINNEY—AN EARLY 
CONNECTICUT WATER-COLORIST 


By JEAN LIPMAN 


remarkable primitive water-colorist whose life and work may be 

recorded; and it is significant that many more examples of her paint- 
ing have been preserved than of any other early American water color artist. 
Her product, scarcely typical of her times, stands out from the body of nine- 
teenth century water colors as a unique and original performance. Much of 
the early nineteenth century water color painting, done by inexperienced 
schoolgirls, so charms us with its quaintness and naiveté that we overlook the 
tentative, wabbly drawing, the stereotyped themes and designs. Eunice 
Pinney’s work, no more sophisticated than these seminary paintings, is how- 
ever entirely different. A mature woman when she began to paint, she was 
endowed with a robust originality and a great flair for design which she de- 
veloped into a uniquely vigorous and varied amateur art. In estimating Eunice 
Pinney’s rank as an American primitive painter we need not limit our com- 
parisons of her work to her immediate contemporaries, to the members of 
her sex, or even to the water-colorists. No other attempted as wide a range of 
subjects; only a few of the greatest were as free of convention, as bold draughts- 
men, as able composers in line and color. 

From what we can reconstruct of her background and life, Eunice Pinney 
seems to have been an unusually well born, well educated, capable and in- 
fluential woman. She was a descendant of Matthew Griswold, who in 1639 
came from Kenilworth, England, to Windsor, Connecticut. He in turn be- 
longed to an armigerous family settled in Warwickshire for twelve gen- 
erations prior to 1619. He is recorded as a man of true worth and piety, 
of superior education for the times and as an active participant in the 
affairs of the Colony from the start. Eunice Pinney was the daughter of 
highly respected and wealthy parents and the sister of the well-known 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold. A Memoir of the Life of 
Bishop Griswold, published in 1844 by John S. Stone, D.D., mentions her 
as “a woman of uncommonly extensive reading” and “zealously instru- 
mental in the first organization of our church, in that Diocese, and in the 
election of its first Bishop.” He also remarks that Eunice Viets (Eunice Pinney’s 
mother) was an unusually pious woman of remarkable intelligence and uncom- 


R= PINNEY (1770-1849) is the earliest and certainly the most 
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mon energy, and that her marriage with Elisha Griswold ‘brought together 
two of the most considerable families and estates in the town.” Elisha was 
known in his community as ‘“‘a man of quiet good sense, and remarkably home- 
keeping habits.” The eight children were, we are told, “‘a family of various 
talent.”” Two of the boys, Alexander Viets and Samuel, entered the ministry, 
Alexander Viets to become one of the greatest Episcopalian Bishops. Two 
others, Roger and Elisha, were “intuitively ingenious mechanics’; their in- 
genuity “was in fact too versatile—they ran the race of too many other in- 
ventive geniuses of New England, and lived poor, because, in the homely 
phrase, ‘they had too many irons in the fire.’”” Eunice Pinney’s ingenuity 
and versatility, as seen in her water colors, seems to have been a family trait! 
The children were trained from their first years to develop “abiding habits 
of industry” and were taught always to do something useful “in moments 
which would otherwise run to waste.” This early training, and the fact that 
the favorite amusement of the children was acting in plays performed for the 
neighborhood, may have some bearing on Eunice’s ambitious artistic output 
and on the sense of drama inherent in her water colors. 

The chief facts of Eunice Pinney’s life are as follows. She was born in 1770 
in Simsbury, Connecticut, and died in 1849, probably in Simsbury. She mar- 
ried Oliver Holcombe of Granby (b. 1769) who was drowned in his twenties 
when fording a stream on his way from Connecticut to Ohio. By him she had 
two children, Hector and Sophia Holcombe (Phelps). In 1797 she married 
Butler Pinney of Windsor (1766-1850) . In 1844 she is mentioned as living in 
Simsbury, so it may be assumed that the Pinneys had moved from Windsor 
to Simsbury some time prior to that date. By her second marriage she had three 
children, Norman, who grew up to become a clergyman, Viets Griswold, who 
died as a youth, and Minerva Emeline (Bright) who before her marriage 
was a painting teacher. A number of Eunice Pinney’s personal belongings 
and letters, among them a few written to her young lady daughter Emeline 
when she was away teaching school in Virginia, are preserved by various of 
her descendants. These letters have a very religious tone and also some tend- 
ency to poetry—in one to Emeline for instance—‘‘And now good night for I 
have a dismal light. Write soon I pray and come you home without delay.” 
The aspect of these letters which most interests us is that on the backs of sev- 
eral of them are finished water color paintings intended for Emeline to use 
as models for her scholars. A number of Eunice Pinney’s water colors and 
drawings are still held in the family; more have been dispersed and have found 
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their way into a number of collections. As all her signed water colors are in- 
scribed “Eunice Pinney” and the only accurately datable ones range from 1809 
to 1826, it may be assumed that the artist engaged in her active hobby of water 
color painting some time after her second marriage and that most of her work 
was done in Windsor and Simsbury, Connecticut, in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Thus, too, we see that her painting was not the work of a schoolgirl but of 
a mature woman—a fact which might indeed have been deduced from the 
style of the water colors. If, as we believe, her work was largely done in the 
first three decades of the century, she worked as a water-colorist between the 
ages of thirty and sixty. This fact is more significant than it may appear. Paint- 
ing always in great measure reflects the painter and Eunice Pinney’s firm, solid, 
robust water colors could only have come from the hand of a vigorous artist 
in the prime of life. The very style of the maiden-paintings of the period is 
adolescent, with willowy figures, delicate drawing, pale coloring and designs 
often timidly askew. Eunice Pinney’s designs are sturdily, architecturally bal- 
anced in plan—foursquare is the word that comes to mind—the figures are 
stocky, the contours bold, the colors full-bodied. Her numerous pencil sketches 
for various portions of the finished pieces reveal her sure-handed draughts- 
manship and show the careful preliminaries which entered into the produc- 
tion of her water colors. 

Eunice Pinney’s style might be compared with Rowlandson’s, and seems 
not only mature in its lusty vigor but actually more masculine than feminine, 
and more typical of the pioneer eighteenth than of the elegant nineteenth cen- 
tury. Born in 1770, she did indeed reach maturity in the eighteenth century; 
and in her style of painting and even in the costuming of her figures, she tends 
to favor the earlier century. For instance the Departure Scene (No. 9 in the 
check list) was painted in 1826 and a Memorial (No. 29) is dated 1813, but 
in both the costumes are of the 1790's. Eunice Pinney’s formative period, her 
schooling, the development of her habits of thought and work, were entirely 
of the eighteenth century. By the turn of the century she was thirty years old 
(considered middle age at that time) ; she had been married twice and had 
three children. It is scarcely stretching the point to consider her an eighteenth 
century person who worked in the first years of the nineteenth century. This 
explains some of the differences in her painting from that of her younger con- 
temporaries who were, actually, of a different generation. It is also important 
to remember that the great majority of the early American lady water-colorists 
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were active in the second rather than in the first quarter of the century. Eunice 
Pinney’s pictures were painted before theorem paintings had become a fad, 
and she was educated before the popular art instruction books and painting 
recipes were part of every schoolgirl’s equipment. 

This at least partly accounts for the freedom of manner and theme in Eunice 
Pinney’s water colors. Their bold vigorous style, the variety of the composi- 
tions and the range of subject matter is certainly unique. Mrs. Pinney was an 
extraordinarily prolific, vital and versatile amateur. Her water colors provide 
examples of genre, landscape, memorials, stylized figure pieces, allegorical, 
historical, religious and literary subjects, and even include birth registers, a 
village scene and a painting of Old Newgate prison. Her dramatic scenes of 
everyday life are entirely unprecedented for the period. The check list of water 
colors appended to this article indicates in greater detail the scope and origi- 
nality of her work. 

There is every reason to suppose that some of her allegorical and literary 
pieces were adapted from or at least suggested by eighteenth century English 
engravings, but Eunice Pinney certainly cannot be considered a copyist. The 
genre scenes are strikingly individual and the memorials entirely the artist’s 
own designs. The painter’s flair for original design may indeed be felt at a 
glance if we compare a few of her memorial pictures, no two of which are 
even similar in composition, content or coloring — and this in spite of the 
tendency of the times to standardize the memorial pieces. 

Eunice Pinney’s work, like that of all outstanding artists, is infinitely varied 
about a basic core of style that remains constant and clearly definable. The 
Pinney water colors could never have remained anonymously scattered. Even 
if her name had not been known, her work would have been labeled as by one 
painter, for a Pinney water color, no matter what the subject, needs no signa- 
ture for positive identification. Each of the water colors is unique, yet each is 
clearly stamped with the earmarks of Eunice Pinney’s style. At the heart of 
this style is a robust breadth and solidity which is the exact opposite of the 
refined techniques of the typical lady water-colorists of the nineteenth century. 
The most striking aspect of Eunice Pinney’s painting as a whole is her versa- 
tile, dramatic and infallibly sound sense of design, and of that we can get a 
fair idea from the typical examples which illustrate this article. 

The Two Women (Fig. 1) was first reproduced on the cover of Antiques 
for May, 1932, and the late Mr. Homer Eaton Keyes commented on it in The 
Editor’s Attic as an outstanding example of an artist who, “quite untrained, 
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Fig. 1. EUNICE PINNEY, Two Women 
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Fig. 4. EUNICE PINNEY, Undedicated Memorial 
Author's Collection 





3. EUNICE PINNEY, Plenty 


Author's Collection 





Fig, 5. EUNICE PINNEY, Masonic Memorial 
Author's Collection 
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guided by instinct rather than by rule,” produced a masterpiece—a monu- 
mentally designed New England tableau full of dramatic implication. 

It is exciting to find that Mr. Keyes’ intuitive sense of the “dramatic impli- 
cation” in this picture can be corroborated years later by concrete evidence— 
for a Pinney water color just discovered (No. 13 in the check list) represents 
another scene in this homely drama between two New England women. Wear- 
ing the same clothes, performing in the same room, they now take part in a 
heated argument. It seems possible that these two paintings are the surviving 
scenes from a unique drama in water color by the ever original Eunice Pinney. 

The Masonic Memorial (Fig. 5) was painted in memory of the Rev. Mr. 
Ambrose Todd (1764-1809), the rector of the Episcopal church in Simsbury. 
It is inscribed, “The tribut of a friend who loved the living and laments the 
dead Eunice Pinney.” The following verses, almost certainly composed by the 
artist, are also inscribed on the face of the water color: 


Death cant disjoin whom Christ hath joined in love 
Life leads to Death and Death to life above 

In Heavens a happyer place frail thing despise 

Live well to gain in future life the prize 


Oh spotlefs soul look down below 
Our unfeignd sorrow see 

God gave us strength to bear our wo 
To bear the lofs of thee 


In this water color the artist’s instinctive sense of balanced design is imme- 
diately apparent. Note the horizontals of hedge-row, base of tomb and 
mourner’s hem-line, regularly intersected by vertical trees, tomb and figures. 
Note also the arched contour of the top of the tomb, repeated in reverse in 
the boys’ clasped arms, with both curves amplified in the circular outlines of 
the whole composition. The Masonic checker motif at the base of the tomb 
seems echoed in the boys’ plaids in a naive and amusing fashion; but the 
vertical column of sky above the woman’s head centers attention on her as 
the chief mourner in a truly masterly way. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night (Fig. 2), dramatically illustrating the ninth 
stanza of Burns’s poem, was possibly inspired by an English aquatint. The 
background is done in gray water color wash, the row of sturdy figures lightly 
colored in a rainbow of pastel shades. The combination adds up to a remark- 
ably effective and unique scheme for a water color. 
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The Plenty (Fig. 3) is one of Eunice Pinney’s most naive water colors, with 
oversized grapes growing out of a leafy tree, and three strangely assorted arms 
belonging to two figures, with only a tiny hand appliquéd to the lady’s hip 


suggesting the existence of a normal number of appendages for the gentle- | 
man. But the rhythmical action and bold primary colors in this little allegorical 


piece make it an outstanding and again most original bit of painting. The 
lady is dressed in bright yellow, the gentleman in rust-red and blue, and both 
stand out sharply against the vivid green landscape and paper-white sky. 


The large Undedicated Memorial (Fig. 4) is again quite unique in its color 
scheme. The landscape of rich greens and browns and deep blue water, and the 
striking group of figures dressed in olive drab, blue, bright red, black, and 
white, are placed against a sunset sky subtly shaded from light gray-blue to 
old rose. Another unusual feature is the clever pin-pricking of the women’s 





dresses, which gives the sleeves, bodices, folds and ruffles actual plastic bulk 
and texture. The small scale of the woman at the right is an interesting but 
puzzling detail. Is she perhaps a less important relative and so portrayed in 
diminutive scale? More likely, her size is dictated purely by the requirements 
of the compact design. In any case we have here a modest progenitor of the 
“creative distortion” which our moderns proudly practice. 


LIST OF EUNICE PINNEY’S WATER COLORS AND DRAWINGS 
KNOWN TO THE AUTHOR 


GENRE 


ON AWRY Ne 


DomEsTIC SCENE—Collection of the late Horace W. Davis 
DomEsTIcC SCENE—Collection of the late Horace W. Davis 
THE Lovers—Bessie Howard 

THE CoTTAGERS—Bessie Howard 


. THE ANxIous LovER—Halladay-Thomas Collection 


First LESSON IN Love—Halladay-Thomas Collection 

SECOND LESSON IN LoveE—Halladay-Thomas Collection 

“Mrs. CLARKE, THE YORKE MAGNET” OR “SEE MY DOL,” signed ‘‘Eunice 
Pinney’s Drawing, October 4th. 1821”"—Halladay-Thomas Collection 
DEPARTURE SCENE, 1826—Alice C. Steele 

LADY PLEADING WITH LOvER—Alice C. Steele 


. Two LapiEs ADMIRING A BABy—Alice C. Steele 
. LITTLE GIRL SHOWING WEEPING SISTER HER Do_t—Alice C. Steele 


ARGUMENT BETWEEN Two WOMEN—Alice C. Steele 


. Two WomMEN—Author’s Collection (Fig. 1) 


LANDSCAPE AND BUILDINGS 
15. OLD NEWGATE PRISON (Granby, Conn.)—Alice C. Steele 


16. 
17. 
18. 
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MILL HOusE AND VILLAGE, 1826—Anonymous Owner 
House, SHEEP AND FIELDs (water color and pin-pricking) —Bessie Howard 
HousE AND TREE—Bessie Howard 





FIGURE PIECES 
19. Two LADIES AT A STREAM—Bessie Howard 
20. Two LADIES WITH A PARASOL—Bessie Howard 
21. GIRL wiTH HER BACK TuRNED (pencil and water color) —Bessie Howard 
22. GIRL WITH BUTTERFLY (pencil sketch )—Bessie Howard 
23. RURAL CouPLE—Alice C. Steele 
24. LITTLE GiRL (pen and ink sketch) —Collection of Sophia Phelps Tuttle 
25. THREE LITTLE Gir_s—-Collection of Sophia Phelps Tuttle 


MEMORIALS 

26. FoR “THE EVER TO BE LAMENTED LORD NELSON” —Anonymous Owner 

27. For Mr. OLIveR HoL_comBE—Collection of Sophia Phelps Tuttle 

28. For EUNICE PINNEY, Dated June 13, 1813—Anonymous Owner 

29. “SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF Mrs, EUNICE PINNEY—DRAWN BY HERSELF 
JuLy 1813"—Author’s Collection 

30. UNDEDICATED MEMORIAL (water color and pin-pricking)—Author’s Col- 
lection (Fig. 4) 

31. MASONIC MEMORIAL FOR THE REV. Mr. AMBROSE Topp, 1809—aAuthor’s 
Collection (Fig. 5) 

32. SKETCH FOR MASONIC MEMORIAL (pen and ink)—Bessie Howard 

33. UNDEDICATED MEMORIAL—Alice C. Steele 

34. UNDEDICATED MEMORIAL—Halladay-Thomas Collection 

35. WEEPING GirL (pencil sketch for a memorial )—Bessie Howard 


ALLEGORICAL PIECES 
36. LOvE AND WAR—Halladay-Thomas Collection 
37. PLENTY—Author’s Collection (Fig. 3) 
38. BRITANNIA—Bessie Howard 
39. ‘““PEACE”—Bessie Howard 
40. “IMAGINATION” —Bessie Howard 
41. ALLEGORICAL Love SCENE—George S. McKearin 


RELIGIOUS, HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SCENES 
42. CHRIST’s ASCENSION—Anonymous Owner 
43. THE STORMING OF TROY—Halladay-Thomas Collection 
44. ““VALENCOURT AND EMILY SOON AFTER HER RETURN FROM THE CASTLE 
OF UDOLPHO’’—Halladay-Thomas Collection 
45. THE CoTTER’s SATURDAY NiGHT—Author’s Collection (Fig. 2) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
46. BIRTH REGISTER OF BUTLER PINNEY’S FAMILY, Datable 1813-30—George 
S. McKearin 
47. “REGISTER OF BUTLER PINNEY AND FAMILY’—Anonymous Owner 
48. WATER COLOR, description not available—Collection of Edith Phelps James 
49-50. TWO WATER COLORS, descriptions not available—Collection of the late 
Addison B. Phelps 
51-54. FOUR WATER COLORS, descriptions not available—Halladay-Thomas Col- 


lection 
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RECENT IMPORTANT 
ACQUISITIONS 


OF AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 











ASSYRIAN, IX CENTURY B.C., Winged Deit) 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
\N ASSYRIAN RELIEF OF A WINGED DEITY 


Fi an article by Howard Hollis in the Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, September, 1943. 


In the ninth century B.C. it was the custom of Assyrian 
monarchs to build their palaces of brick covered with a facing 
of alabaster. The alabaster was then carved in low relief with 
scenes representing the conquest of cities, the defeat of enemies, 
the hunting feats of the king, and even the mythical aspect of a 
certain fertility ceremony. The various types can be reasonably 
well studied in this country, where a number of the reliefs are 
to be found in museums, colleges, libraries, and other institu- 
tions. Until comparatively recently the meaning of the fertility 
ceremony depicted in the reliefs was not understood, but it is 
now known to have to do with the fructification of the date 
palm. Pe rtinent is the following quotation from an article in the 
Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly for May, 1934: 

‘Evidence of the fact that the modern method of hand- 
pollination of date blossoms to produce edible fruit was 
understood and practiced by the Assyrians over 3000 years 
ago is to be seen at Amherst College, not in the botanical 
museum as one might suppose, but on the walls of the old 
Morgan Library, now the Art Building. The method em- 
ployed today by date growers in Arizona and California, 
and by them imported from modern Egypt, has apparently 
undergone but little improvement since 884 B.C. Now it 
is the aid of science and not of priestly magic which is 
enlisted, and the fertilization process no longer attains 
the character of a religious ceremonial. . . . This evidence 
is clearly shown on the rare Assyrian bas-reliefs owned by 
the College.” 

Not long ago the Museum purchased, from the J. H. Wade 
Fund, one of these reliefs from a dealer who had obtained it 
from Amherst. It depicts a winged deity, monumental in size 
and heroic in conception, participating, as mentioned above, in 
the pollination of the date palm. Across the slab runs an in- 
scription in cunciform that is repeated on each of the other 
relicfs and that refers to Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrians, 
and then turns to the extolment of King Ashur-nasir-apal II, 
885-860 B.C., one of whose palaces was decorated with the 
reliefs. This palace was situated in the rebuilt city of Calah 
(Kalhu, Nimrud), for, according to the inscription, “The former 
city Calah which Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, a prince, going 
before me built, that city had decayed and fallen into ruins. 
That city anew I built.’ Then it goes on to tell of the many 
palaces, what they were made of, and how they were decorated. 
With regard to the king himself it says, ““Ashur, nasir-pal, ser- 
vant of Ashur . . . worshipper of the great gods, king mighty, 
king of nations, king of Assyria . . . a warrior victorious, who 
in the service of Ashur his lord has marched and among the 
kings of the four regions who his equal had not: a king, sub- 
duing those not submissive to him: who many bodies of men 
has ruled: . . 

Perhaps Ashur-nasir-apal had reason to be proud of his con- 
quests, for he came at a youthful age to the throne of a small, 
inferior country, whose territories he increased magnificently in 
the space of just a few years. Exactly what drove him to these 
conquests is not known, unless it was his desire for materials 
and workmen to be used in the construction of his many palaces 
and temples, ‘acquisitions of my hands from the countries 
which I ruled them, abundantly I collected, in the midst I 
placed.’ At least it is known that he was ruthless and purposeful, 
and it is from this point of view that the sculpture of the period 
should be approached. 

Turning to the picture of this deity, one sees a ponderous 
being of tremendous power but no warmth. With the exception 
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PABLO PICASSO, Boy Holding a Blue Vase 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Louis F. Hyde Collection 
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he entirely inadequate wings, everything is designed to pro- 
mote an illusion of omnipotent majesty, and no detail is per- 

mitted to detract. Broad, flat surfaces are not graced with the 
st abt! eties of modeling that are usually considered so essential 
in sculpture. Nothing has been included that could have been 
left out. Conventionalization is complete and has been carried 
to such an extent that it is difficult to say which is a thong of 
the sandal and which a sinew of the leg. Although the left side 
is in direct profile, the right side has been moved forward, so 
that it nearly doubles the size of the figure. 

Something that is of the utmost importance to remember 
when conside ring sculpture of this kind is that it was completely, 
brilliantly colored. Prob ably even the faintly etched pattern that 
can be seen on the chest was repeated in paint over a basic color. 
Thus, the flat planes were in some respects more suitable than 
modulated surfaces, since the total effect would in this wise 
carry to a greater distance. Some notion of the result can be 
gained from colored tiles of the time. 

For the benefit of those ignorant of the method of cultivating 
dates, it should be pointed out that satisfactory fruit is devel. 
oped only by the attachment, at the appropriate stage, of a male 
spathe to a female flower cluster. Nothing is known of an As 
syrian ceremony in this connection other than what is shown 
in the reliefs. It is known, however, that the date is of top value 
as a food throughout Mesopotamia, and the ins riptions on the 
relicfs make it very evident that the gods played a part of great 
importance in the life of the Assyrian people. It may be fair 
to assume, therefore, that the king each year took part in a pro- 
pitiatory ceremony, which assured the aid of the gods to the 
date-growers. But the king was the king-god and the earthly 
representative of the gods themselves. Thus, the scene depicted 
in the reliefs ts not the actual human ceremony, but rather the 
ideal or original enactment of the myth by the gods, in which 
case the tree was the Tree of Life, from which Ashur, the sun 
god, brought forth fertility of whatever kind was desired. 

It becomes obvious, then, that the extreme stylization of the 
relicts is neither primitive ignorance nor chance, for where 
everything is symbolic there can be no naturalism. The deity, 
that is to say, resembles a man but is not one; the spathe that 
he holds in his left hand can be recognized only by those who 
and to the ancient Assyrians the wings wer« 


ol 


know what it is; 
thoroughly adequate as symbolizing the movement of the god 


in spac ee 


BOY HOLDING A BLUE VASE” BY PABLO PICASSO 


by Joseph J. Dodge 


A painting by Pablo Picasso, called Boy Holding a Blue Vase 
(oil on canvas, 251g x 105%), has been acquired by Mrs. Louis 
F. Hyde of Glens Falls, New York. This most recent addition 
to a collection which is growing not only in size and character 
re in public usefulness, is an event of significance because it 

narks the first in the acquisitions of twenticth century E uropean 
painting by a collection and community hitherto mainly con- 
cerned with the art of the past. Although it is a very conserva- 
tive work as Picasso and his contemporaries go, this painting 
by the leader of modern art, hanging side by side with works 
by many of the equally outstanding artists of the past, proves 

gain that the best art of all epochs, regardiess of differences of 
syle and technique, is on the same level of human appeal and 
aesthetic expression. Art is always Art—an entity in itself, with 
an undeniable, if unanalysable common quality. 

Picasso painted this picture in 1905 at a time when his own 
point of view was changing from the melancholy of poverty 
and futility to the more positive and vigorous style that was 
to revolutionize painting. The melancholy is still present in-this 
picture but it is overlaid with a suggestion of better times. The 
artist is no longer concerned solely with the expression of 
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GEORGES SEURAT, Le Chahut (261, x 2234) 
Buffalo, Albright Art Galler) 





exavgerated Iberian romanticism, which had been the aim of 
the so-called ‘Blue Period,” but also evinces a new interest in 
purcly aesthetic problems of design, form, line, color and texture, 
an interest which is the result of his residence in Paris where 
artistic and intellectual re-appraisals, discoveries, revolutions 
and achievements were in the air in greater profusion and force 
than at any time since the Renaissance. 

It is obvious enough from the reproduction that this picture 
has a great deal of charm. It also has the singular advantage of 
appealing to people of all ages, backgrounds and tastes —a 
characteristic rather rare in the work of Picasso and the other 
creative painting of this century. This appeal is partly the re- 
sult of the expression on the familiar model's face —a smile 
that is both sad and wistful, partly the subtle play of blue and 
dusty rose and neutrals composed of those two characteristic 
colors, partly the sensuous appeal of the paint surface, partly 
the unusual shape of the canvas and the highly successful solu- 
tion of the space relationships and partly the evocativeness of 
the lyrical expression. It 1s hardly necessary to point out that 
qualities similar to those of this early Picasso may be found in 
certain drawings and figures by Watteau, or in certain portraits 
by Goya, or in the figure subjects of Corot, or in certain aspects 
of the works of Piero della Francesca, Giorgione, El Greco and 
Rembrandt, or in Greek, Tanagra-type statuettes, or in Roman- 
esque religious sculpture. But in spite of these similarities of 
mood or means of expression, the painting could only have been 
done by Picasso and at this particular period in his rather 
acrobatic development. The very deceptive simplicity of han- 
dling, the personality of the brush-stroke, the directness by 
which the emotion is conveyed to the spectator (a directness 
that often has the effect of making the spectator unconsciously 
smile in the same crooked manner), the plastic quality of the 
forms and the mystical, almost priest-like reverence with which 


the boy holds the vase, all add up to a very important and very 
characteristic painting by this master. 

This picture has never been exhibited in this country. It was 
wale directly from Picasso by the dealer Vollard in whose 
collection it remained for a good many years. It passed from 
Vollard’s hands to those of a well-known private collector in 
France and then, in the Spring of 1943, to the collection of 
Mrs. Louis F. Hyde where it will open the door to the art of 
our time. 


LE CHAHUT BY GEORGES SEURAT 
Ritchie in the Bulletin of the Albright Art 
Gallery, May, 1943. 


From an article by A. (¢ 


To enrich its collection of French paintings, the Albright Art 
Gallery has recently acquired a very rare picture by one of the 
half dozen most distinguished French artists of the nineteenth 
century, Georges Seurat (1859-1891). It is the first version, 
painted in 1889, of Le Chahut (a quadrille danced by two men 
and two women which was one of the famous sights in Mont- 
martre during the 1880's and 1890's). The later and final ver- 
sion of the picture was in the Kréller-Miiller Foundation, 
Wassenaar, Holland, before the war, and is now said to be in 
Germany. Because there are so very few works by Seurat in 
public collections in this country or abroad this acquisition is of 
outstanding significance. 

Seurat, like Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, was attracted to the 
theatre, the cabaret and the circus for pictorial material. The 
diversity of action and the complexity of lighting which such 
interiors possessed presented a challenge to the artist of a com- 
pletely different order from that produced by the outdoor scenes 
of the Impressionists. This choice of the artificial in lighting, 
figure and setting was in itself also an expression of revolt on 
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the part of Seurat and others against the dominant tenet of the 
Impressionists that all paintings should represent the natural 
light of the out of doors. He had followed the Impressionist 
convention in his choice of subject for such early canvases as 
La Baignade and La Grande-]atte, and throughout his life, of 
course, he painted a number of landscapes. But it is significant 
that from the beginning he considered the art of painting to be 
something more than the transcription onto canvas of the acci- 
dents of light and formal arrangements to be found in nature, 
whether indoors or out. His whole life was spent in shaping 
natural forms, spaces and colors to his own ends—to produce an 
architecture composed of variations upon vertical and horizontal 
accents, and a harmonious synthesis of tone, color and line. 
Le Chahut, the last but one of Seurat’s major works, further 
illustrates a tenet of his aesthetic, that an angular accent rising 
above the horizontal should be used to express gaicty and, con 
verscly, one below the horizontal, sadness. The picture is in 
many ways the culmination of his extraordinary artistic genius. 

Seurat and Cézanne, in their different ways, recalled French 
painting to the classical mode of architectural design and formal 
construction, or in other words to the tradition of Ingres and 
Poussin. Seurat systematized the spectrum palette of the 
Impressionists by means of his now famous pointilliste tech 
nique By this technique every square inch of the canvas was 
made to contain, in the form of points or spots of pigment, SIX 
complimentary colors, together with white, modulated and 
arranged to suit the varying degrees of light and dark areas 
which the composition of the picture demanded. The extraordi- 
nary control of color tonalities and the manual dexterity in 
execution which this method involves have meant that few 
artists have been willing to attempt it and none has been able 
to equal 

However, while Seurat is perhaps best known as the leader 
of the pozntillistes the emphasis upon technique which this 
reputation implies is misleading. He was much more than a 
great technician. His contribution to the art of painting is one 
of the greatest in the nineteenth century, to speak of no longer 
period of time. The almost incredible care which he, like 
Vermeer, bestowed upon the preparation for and the painting 
of each of his canvases, together with the shortness of his life, 
resulted in one of the smallest productions of work in art 
history. Altogether his cewvre includes, according to one of the 
best of his critics, Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, seven large paintings, 
about forty smaller ones, and several hundred drawings. 


A CAMBODIAN BRONZE GARUDA 


by Sherman E. Lee 


The mysterious and exotic dreams summoned up by the dis 
covery of Angkor in 1861 have gradually been dispelled by 
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paticnt research and sure insight. Ancient Cambodia now takes 
its place — the ee = of the Orient, one with 
many in identity. Nevertheless the rarity of Cambodian art in ait. BS . 

American collections ministers to the desire for mystery. This America's First Scholarly Art Magazine 
desire is gratified by the “smile of Angkor” while the mind 
slips smoothly past the explicit strength of sculptural form and A R T | N A M F he | CA 
“iconographic rectitude.” 

Our bronze Garude (reign of Suryavarman II, 1112-1152 
A.D.) will be an aid in understanding the nature of Cambodian 
art for it neither smiles nor mystifies. It embodies in cast bronze 
the warlike energy of the Khmeér people at a military and artistic 
seak: the classic period of the building of Angkor Wat, most Editor, JEAN LIPMAN Bussiness Mgr., JOHN D. POND 
famous of Khmér monuments. The Garuda admirably comple- 
ments our bronze Vishnu of some fifty years later, for the Garuda 
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formally seen and made manifest by passive strength, His vehicle SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN CHARLES R. MOREY 
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energy inherent in the God-King. He is so represented. Striding 
forward with beating pinions and outstretched arms, Garuda 
screams defiance to his foes while bringing courage to his ad- Sample copy upon request 


Renewable at this rate for accredited art students 
herents. | 
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The winged god, half-man, half-beast, can probably be traced | 
in the three river cultures of the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates and A RT | N AM E R | CA | 
the Indus to a common origin in a protocivilization to the 
north. Garuda is specifically a sun-bird (Vishnu carries the 
solar-disk as an attribute) and before the Vedic period was 
probably as significant a deity as the sun eagle-lion in early = = 
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Mesopotamia and Persia. He retains the aggressive nature asso- 
ciated with the sun, devourer of the moon, night and rain. 

The new bronze, ten inches high, is of impressive size among 
known Cambodian bronzes. The lustrous green patina indicates 
many years of protection and care, most recently in the Paris 
collections of M. George Coedés and M. Charles Patton. A wel- 
come and important accession, the Garuda was acquired through 
the generosity of the late Albert Kahn. 


AN EARLY PERSIAN BULL’S HEAD 
From an article by Howard Hollis in the Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, June, 1943. 

Cyrus the Great acceded to the throne of Persia in 559 B.C. 
and nine years later led a successful expedition against the 
Medes. These Medes and Persians, whose names have been made 
familiar by the Bible, if not by courses in ancient history, were 
both of Iranian stock and had come from the region of the 
Oxus. Between them they occupied the western half of modern 
Iran (Persia), the Medes in the north and the Persians in the 
south. Now, the Medes had become literate and cultivated 
through contact with the Assyrians, so that, when the uncouth 
Persians arrived on the scene, the Medes demanded and obtained 
tribute from them as an inferior people. Even before the acces- 
sion of Cyrus, however, the Persians had been thinking about 
rebellion, and it required only a great leader to put their 
thoughts into action. Although the defeat of the Medes in 550 
B.C. marks the foundation of the Persian Empire, the Achae- 
menid Period is dated from the accession of Cyrus in 559 to 
331 B.C. 

The bronze head of a bull was made either early in the 
Achaemenid Period or shortly before and may represent a tribute 
animal. The horns are not broken: the piece was cast with one 
horn minus its tip and the other cropped off short. The whole 


thing is heavily encrusted with green, except in two or three 
places where the green has been chipped away exposing a red 
patination. 

Before this head was added to the J. H. Wade collection, 
it had been for many years in the collection of Mrs. Christian 
R. Holmes, and is so published in the Survey of Persian Art, 
where the difficulty of assigning a specific date is made quite 
obvious by its being referred to in the text as ‘‘tentatively 
Achaemenid” and under the plate as “pre-Achaemenid.” It 
would seem that the influence of Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Elamite art on that of Persia makes the distinction sometimes 
too fine to be significant. Whatever the case, the bull’s head is 
a masterpiece of simple, powerful modeling relieved by an 
over-all air of the sprightliness associated with archaic art, of 
which it does not appear to be an example. As Roger Fry has 
said, “there is a certain toning down of the harsher elements, a 
certain leaning towards elegance, and even, in the bull heads 
of the capitals, a certain delicacy of observation which were 
quite unknown in Babylonian and Assyrian art.” 


LA SURPRISE BY CLODION 


La Surprise, a terra cotta group by Claude Michel, called 
Clodion, was recently presented to The National Gallery of 
Art by Mrs. Jesse Isidor Straus, in memory of her husband, the 
late Jesse Isidor Straus, American Ambassador to France from 
March, 1933 to August, 19306. 

Clodion’s group 1s the quintessence of rocco art. A terra cotta 
it preserves the animation, the alertness of movement only to 
be caught in quickly modeled clay. In spite of the fragility of 
the medium, the group is in perfect condition, a quality rare 
among Clodion’s terra cottas. Signed and dated 1799, it is 
among the most famous groups designed by Clodion, and is 
reproduced in many books on French Eighteenth Century art. 
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Artists as a class are both peace-loving and social-minded creatures. 


The logical conclusion to which a social-minded and peace-loving mind comes during a War 
whose ultimate victory means the freedom and peace which artists love, is the importance of 
the Rehabilitation Project. 


Rehabilitation for the War-Injured is now, and will be for years after this War, the most impor- 
tant matter of our time. It is now, and will continue to be, a project in the carrying out of which 
artists will be of their ultimate usefulness. 


Many artists have, since the war began, wished to be taking an active part in volunteer work, 
but have been unable to find out where their greatest sphere of usefulness, that which uses their 
training and experience, lies. 


There is now in makeup, first issue to be published August, 1943, a quarterly publication which 
will go to workers in Rehabilitation everywhere, bringing them fresh, new ideas and, if the 
artists of America will cooperate, good design. 


The entire staff of this publication is composed of volunteer workers. It will be sold at a price 
which will cover the cost of printing. The American Association of Occupational Therapy is 
acting as sponsor to the publication, which will be available to any worker or volunteer in the 
field of Rehabilitation. 


Artists: Think along the lines of practical, workable and original articles which are simple and 
possible for handicapped patients to make. Think in terms of non-priority or waste material 
But make your ideas interesting, appealing to the maker and the public, and in terms of good, 
rhythmic design. 


Send your ideas, with pencil drawings and working instructions, to Kate Rowland, Editor; The 
IDEA EXCHANGE, P. O. Box 1135, Baltimore Maryland. 


You will receive no money for your ideas. If an idea proves impractical it will be returned to 
you, if it is published, you will get your full credit line, this and the consciousness that you are 
a contributor to the Rehabilitation Project. 


ls Caan 


Kate Rowland, Editor 
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THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispen- 

sable to all seriously interested in art. It deals with 
all forms of art, both ancient and modern, and _ | 
thus appeals equally to the student and to the 
collector. | 


Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the | 
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